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AVIS. 


To Mr. J.M. Re1p, our answer is—we must try before we buy :— 

‘lu the year 1822,” he says, “ reading the Novel of Kenilworth, by the Au. 
thor of Warerley, and observing several oversights or inaccuracies through the 
work, | was induced to take up the pen to point them out, with a small attempt 
at humour; and enclosed my effort to the reputed author, Sir WALTER Scott, 
A few days after, L received a letter from him, dated Edinburgh, Ju’y, 1822, 
wherein ihe point is completely set at rest, that ke is NoT the Author of the Wa- 
verley Novels.” 

Now, we should first like to see how this is done; holding at the same time an 
opinion that there are some facts, which, however true they may be, a man cannot 
safely veuture to broach them in scciety. 

We hank Mr. Carrinaron, of Devonport, fora copy of his topographical work, 
entitled Dartmoor. 1t does great credit to the researches of the leurved and in. 
genious Author. 

J. M's. “ Historical Researches” are very profound, but we want room to do 
them justice. Asa specimen, we give his reason for preferring Queen Mary to 
Queen Elizabeth —* The former was a good woman, for she had her head cut off,” 

Catherine, who tells us she has ** entered letat de marriage,” aud having been 
80 egg'd on we hope she will find the yoke easy, is very moderate in her request, 
We have spoken to the Publisher, and her messenger shall not be disappointed. 

The Stanzas on Mile. Bonini will not do. 

Mr. A.C. pe Vitey’s “two Tales, one of 150 lines, and the other of 250,” are 
too much for us —we have no room for such Bashaws, We should prefer the prose 
Essays, if not too “ melancholy.” 

In treating of the New University, we merely printed the articles of contributors, 
except in the instance of extracts from Mandeville ; therefore we take none of 
Civis's ceusure to ourselves, When occasion suits we shall indulge in a little 
pleasantry on the character of one of the projectors, towards whom fame in her 
hurry has by no means dealt fairly and honestly, either in literature or morals, 
Civis, in his homely phrase, calls this little worthy “a good soul.” Now, this is 
difficult to understand without a commentary in the same style. Knowing no 
medium between prostrate sycophancy and vulgar tyranny, the Scotch are consi- 
dered excellent servants, but horrible masters—hence this saying, more expres- 
sive than polite—* they make very good soles, but cursed bad upper leathers,” 

The Gentleman who uses the expression “ Sketch on hand” is always accepta- 
ble, but he is not justified in using names, No such person can reply to our Cor- 
respondents. 

We are exceedingly concerned to hear that Miss Agnes STRICKLAND has 
“formed a new connection,’ and wishes to have her property returned. We cer- 
tainly have no right to detain it from him, who has taken her “ for better and 
worse.’ ‘Lhe be.ter, that is, “ The Maniac, &c.” we have used, and grieve to 
say that we cannot just now put our hand on her other article. 

“* The Dead Priest” and “ A-misting ! Zachariah Richmond’ next month. 

We ougit to apologize to V. Y. Z. 

Louisa M e must excuse us. It is not in our power to direct her studies 
in the Circulating Library, though we feel the hardship of her case, “‘ having paid 
her subscription and not knowing what to send for.” This hard-to-be-pleased 
state is we believe the cause of mutual distress both to the subscribers and sub- 
scribees, the Ladi-s and the Librarians. All we can do at present, if we are not 
too late, is torecommend Horace Smitu's Brambletye House, a work replete 
with genius, interest, and amusement. Nothiug in it is to be regretted, but that 
one 80 able to jead, should have condescended to follow. 

Juno, in her Epistle to us, sseems to have been in the mood of the Italian Lady, 
who writing to her husband expressed herself thus : “ Non avendo nulla da fare 
vi scrivo’—It was due to truth, and would have been a great saving of time and 
paper, to have adopted the remaiader of the letter—“ Non avendo nuila da dire, 
Jinisco.” 


The wishes of “A Frienp,” respecting Military Promotions, shall be com- 
plied wiih. 








Ervata.--In No. VII. p. 284, for“ moral” read mural ; aud at p. 285, for “ preg- 
nan?” read piquant. 
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THE WEST INDIA QUESTION. 


Ir, Mr. Editor, the subjects upon which I address you are 
grave, they are yet of advantage to consider—of importance to 
understand. You are potent in communications that compel us 
to laugh ; it is more seemly to a grave calling, and advanced 
years, that I should attempt inducing your readers to think. 

I have been long since taught to feel, that vanity and enthu- 
siasm are erected upon frail foundations ; and it is, therefore, 
only that I laboured in a good cause, that I feel glad of my in- 
quiry into Mechanics’ Institutions having found favour in the 
public eye. Itis from knowing this that I am encouraged to 
throw out a few hints upon another important question, one that 
will, I fear, lead to much parliamentary discussion—the eman- 
cipation of the blacks in our colonial possessions. 

There are innumerous subjects, in which the propriety of a 
particular principle may be admitted by ad/, but in the discussion 
of perfecting which, much variety of opinien may conscientiously 
arise. The inquiry hinging upon West India slavery is one of 
these. Every Christian feels that it is sad to contemplate fellow- 
men doomed to a perpetuity of galling servitude, but all do not 
agree upon the time and style of working their amelioration ; and 
it is because I deem the arguments of those who contend for in- 
stant emancipation, and unrestricted freedom, unjust to indivi- 
duals, and to life and property fatal, that I throw what weight 
of words I possess into the opponent scale. 

“To do a great right,” it has been argued, that we may do “ a 
httle wrong ;’’ but in a hasty plucking away of those restrictions 
which compel the negro to our service, the latter would so far 
overbaiance the former as to make planter and servant alike suf- 
fer, to reduce colonial property to an almost valueless point—to 
annihilate capital, to endanger the interest of our merchants, and 
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the security of our islands—to create rebellion and the spilling of 
blood 

If those gentlemen who have assumed to themselves an exclu- 
sive privilege of philanthropy, in advocating the rights of the 
slave, had been less sparing in the arraignment of others motives, 
and more explicit in detailing their own, they might have been listen- 
ed to with some complacency ; and had they, further than this, in 
the place of loose accusations and untenable allegations, have 
come forward with some specific, and openly adventured a plan 
for the attainment of their object, and the consideration of legis- 
lature and people, we should, at least, have had the satisfaction of 
deeming them possessed of sincérity ; even had we been slow to 
concede to them the attainment of wisdom. But, no—they 
either will not, or cvnnot point out a system, or the shadow of a 
system —aremedy, or the vision of one. Upon the Government 
—the men of all work—the Ministers, or upon the colonists 
themselves, must fall the whole onws of the experiment. It is they 
that must probe out the disease, and heal it—-they that must dare 
the danger, and allay it;—it is they alone that must, like the pro- 
phet, stand in the gap of the plague, and—no matter its ravages, 
no matter its infection—bid it be stayed; and yet, during the 
enacting of this fearful thing, those who, by their vituperations 
have caused it to be played, are to creep out from the burthen 
and the consequences of the catastrophe, tes forsooth ! the 
plan was not exclusively their’s—the means used not of their 
concocting. They only pointed out the necessity of a something 
being done, but not what—the holiness of emancipation, but not 
at aes hour—the obligation of effecting it, butnot how. This, 
to say the least of it, is illiberal —is ene: inconsiderate, 
at all events; and to use the sensible remarks of a contemporary, 
it may well induce the colonists to ** require some guarantee be- 
fore they deliver themselves and their properties to the wild and 
visionary schemes of speculative individuale.” 

But do these philanthropists believe that when the storm is up 
they can hush it asleep again? Do they fancy they can_per- 
form what Canute could not, and that the overwhelming and 
sullen wave will bend back its course at their bidding? That 
the sun which shall light the rebellious slave to riven colonies and 
depopulated plantations— those very scenes he was wont to till in 
comfort and content, will stand still, as they were very Joshuas 
at their word? Do they consider that a spark can light the war 
beacon, but that seas cannot quench its blaze; that a child may 
slip the dogs of war—a giant not restrain them ? 

But I am sinking into those faults which I deprecate—passion 
and enthusiasm. Let me be pardoned for the examples that are 
before me More soberly, therefore, I would conclude, by urg- 
ing the wisdom of refraining from harassing our legislators, and 
exciting the passions of our colonists and our people, by speeches 
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vociferated at market crosses, and petitions, wherein the framers 
assume a monopoly of humanity, got up at town-halls and council- 
chambers. 

In the language of the resolutions passed in the Commons 
House of Parliament in 1823, I would say, waié * uil it might 
be compaiible with the well being of the slaves themselves, the 
safety of the colonies, and the iniercs/s of all parties concerned,” 
before you press the full measure of that we seek. If this be 
not sufficient, again I would say wai/—because, our national 
character 1s already rescued from theinfamy of that cruel system, 
- the perpetuity of which all oppose, and because there is* a ra- 
tional hope that the time may not be distant when all civilized 
governments shall concur in one resoluuion to suppress that * of 
which you complain.” Should yet further reasons be required, 
I would say wait, because of the many and great diflicuities 
which lie in the way of the rapid consummation of this most im- 
portant result ; because a moral and religious course of instruc- 
on is first requisite to qualify our negroes to discharge the 
active duties of free men, and because imdiscretions in legislating 
might excite the blacks to tumult, and thereby protrae? the great 
object all of us have in view, and be productive, as they have 
before been, of great and terrible calamity, even to lhe very ob- 
jects of our humane regard. ; 

These are a few of the arguments which I hope may be fairly 
used, against injudicious and intemperate discussions of the sub- 
jects they embrace. May they have the effect, at least, of lead- 
ing some to consider whether the immediate manumission of our 
negroes might not be the signal for the instant destruction of our 
planters, and the consequent endangerment of our colonies; for 
*¢ the dominion of Great Britain would fall with the anaihilation 
of the whites; and the possession of our West India Islands 
are now become of paramount imporlance. 

Iam, Mr. Editor, your obedient Servant, 


JOUN PLAINWAY. 
Feb. 1826. 





* See some very sensible resolutions lately moved as counter to others pro- 
posed by the anti-slavery folks, as they call themselves, at Salisbury. They 
were moved and written by Mr. Tinney, (brother to the Chancery barrister of 
that name,) who in his very admirable speech, opposing the enthusiastic a:ser- 
tions of some of his townsmen, told them that the “ ci. arges of cruelty’ le- 
velled against the planters “ were incredible in themselves, and impossible in 
fact,’ and that “ such were contradicted by everything that could claim the 
character of regular evidence.’ These assertions, by none of the flowery ora- 
tors that succeeded him were disproved, and they remain to this moment 
proofs of the speaker’s good sense, and the weakness of those who refused to 
admit their force. 
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POETRY AND PAINTING, ANALOGY BETWEEN. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


THe opinion has been more than once expressed, both b 
writers and artists, and appears to us still to mamtain its spied, 
that painting is entitled to higher honours than its sister art of 
postsy 3 and that, however men may deceive themselves, or be 
ed astray by false associations, a fine painting will affect more, 
and appeal more universally to the sensibilities of the mind, than 
a fine poem.* ‘That the associations awakened in the imagina- 
tion, and the impressions made upon the heart by the exhibitions 
of the canvass, are of a less vivid and affecting kind than those 
which are brought into play by the pages of the poet, is a posi- 
tion which, after all, it will be difficult to confute. For the dif- 
ference in the degree and nature of these emotions, we shall at- 
tempt thus to account. Painting, from being, in the strictest 
sense of the word, an art, necessarily adheres to rule; while 
poetry, which may as strictly be said to be a feeling, yields to the 
guidance of natural impulses. The former presents an — 
fairy land to delight the sense, the latter pourtrays a living 
image, upon whose lineaments the heart Aiwelis with an intense, 
and never-to-be-exhausted feeling. The eye of the genius of 
— may be radiant with the light of “thoughts that 

reathe,” but the lips of the muse of poetry glow with the utter- 
ance of “ words that burn.” ‘The pencil deals in contrasts of 
light and shade, the magic of hues, and the grace of repose ; the 

n speaks a language whose direct appeal is to the heart—its 
aah is passion, and its words are fire. ‘The operations of 
painting, ike those of medicine, are a in a great mea- 
sure, alike upon hypothesis and precedent—with this difference, 
which is an advantage, that they have more of positive rule to 
guide themselves by than the latter. ‘The painter may have an 
eye for the beauties of nature, the poet must have a mind for the 
mysteries of man. When compared, the former may be said to 
be all eye—the latter all mind. ‘The one embodies observation, 
the experience of the senses—the other draws from internal re- 





* For an elaborate argument in support of this opinion, see “ Rhymes on 
Art,’ by M.A. Shee. Not ouly painting has been ranked above poetry, but 
music is considered, by a late writer, (Edinburgh Review on Alison’s Essay on 
Taste,) as exercising a far more powerful effect upon the mind, from the cir- 
cumstance of its being more vague and indeterminate than poetry. It is in- 
strumental music of which the writer speaks, which, he says, is dis/inguished 
from poetry by its “ vagueness and uncertainty.” This, however, is claiming 
no superiority for instrumental music over poetry. It is this very circumstance 
of poetry being more “ fixed, limited and precise,”’ which establishes its supe- 
riority over music of all kinds. The most beautiful air, in vocal music, taken 


apart from the words, is calculated to make about as lasting an impression as 
a beautiful face devoid of expression. . 


| 
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sources the experience of the intellect. Ganricx studied the 
faces, SHAKSPEARE the hearts of men. The one was a physical, 
the other a moral painter. There is, perhaps, a closer affinity, 
or consanguinity, between the histrionic art and that of painting, 
than there is between age and the latter. ‘The actor and the 


yainter affect us alike through the medium of the senses, 
whereas the poet addresses his high ahd impassioned language 
to the immediate affections of the soul. Admitting, for a mo- 
ment, that the object of the poet and the painter be ihe same, 
et if it be made to appear that the means employed by the 
Sateen in the attainment of this end, are different from those made 
use of by the former, the question then follows, which of the two 
kinds of agency requires the most positive talent, or do they 
both demand the same degree and species of intellectual power ? 
The means made use of by the poet and the painter are dif- 
ferent, supposing their end to be one and the same. Like the 
operative surgeon, described by Celsus, the painter “ must not 
be too eld, his hand must not shake, he must be ambidexter, 
and his sight must be clear and penetrating.” Many are the 
extrinsic graces of the painter's canvass, while those of the poet's 
page are exclusively reflected from the mind. Versification, 
which may be termed the colouring of poetry, and is one of its 
criteria, is yet but a tone of the complicated harmony of the 
poet’s soul; his more genuine contrast of light and shade, con- 
sists in the beauty of his thoughts—his illustrations, which fre- 
quently exhaust both nature and art—and his associations, 
which are usually blended with those presentiments of the future, 
and that “ longing after immortality,” which impart to poetry a 
peculiar influence over “one of our most prevalent dispositions,” 
as Sir Josnua Reynowps remarks, “ anxiety for the future.”* 
The appeals of the painter are, perhaps, more universal than 
those of the poet—that is, there are ten capable of relishing the 
excellencics of an executien in painting, to one who is qualified 
to judge of the merits, or susceptible to the beauties of a fine 
poem. The charms of the latter may be said to be latent, and 
require, therefore, to be elicited, while the glarmg adornments 
of the former obtrude themselves, as it were, upon the senses. 
The rose, which may be regarded as one of the inspirations of 
the muse, is, at the same time, the emblem of secrecy—and the 
veins of the modest violet are far more exquisitely wrought than 
the broad and waving outlines of the unblushing sun-flower. 





* This wise and enlightened artist, in his Eighth Discourse, delivered at the 
Royal Academy, himself admits, that “ poetry having a more extensive power 
than painting, exerts its influence over all the passions ; and among those may 
be reckoned one of our most prevalent dispositions—anxiety for the future.” 
The superiority of poetry over painting is proved from this very power ® of 
leading the mind by degrees to take an interest in any subject.” 
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The tints of the rainbow are glorious to the eyes of all, while 
there are few, perhaps, who could relish a description of them in 
poetry; and the canvass is bu. a reflection of the features and 
the colouring of nature. The “ winged words” of the poet place 
an image more vividly before the fancy, and appeal more imme- 
diately and forcibly to the feelings, than the silent eloquence of 
the canvass. In ie latter, more is beft to be wnderstood than 
is necessary to aid the ardent operations of the imagination ; 
and the fact, that even the most masterly executions of the 
pencil do not strike home to the sympathies with that force and 
intensity with which they are wrung by the inspirations of the 
pen—this fact proves, we think, that the operations of the latter 
are the energies of a principle more deeply seated in the soul of 
the poet than the painter, more gloriously wrought, and forcibly 
constituted a priori ; and, consequently, that the agencies of 
this primum mobile are of a corresponding vigour—as a power- 
ful cause is usually followed by a powerful effect. If then the 
means made use of by the painter be of a less energetic kind, 
and, indeed, almost the reverse of those employed by the poet, 
the second question naturally arises, in the wielding of which of 
these two agencies is most intellectual power required ? To this 
it may be answered, that, inasmuch as the poet addresses himself 
to the might and majesty, the beauty and tenderness of powers 
and affections totally independent, for their gratification, upon 
any external stimulating impulses, and imperiously requiring the 
nicest, and, at the same time, the most effective ministration, 
powers and affection$ which disdain the fostering of common 
nutrition, and which, unlike other existences, thrive and expand 
best either beneath the eternal lava of the heart's summer, or 
the avalanche of its winter solstice ; inasmuch as the spirit of the 
poet is compelled, like the dervise in the Arabian Tale, to under- 
go a human metempsychosis, infusing, like the all-animating 
principle of nature, his own essence into his own creations— 
inasmuch as he is required to be a proficient in the moral ana- 
tomy of the human frame, and, by a new gnd more subtle 
alchymy than philosophy can boast of, to transfuse his very 
being into the elements around him, until he become a portion 
of that from which he gathers his sunshine and his storm—inas- 
much, in short, as he is left no medium between the highest at- 
tainments and the most deplorable failures, insomuch, we appre- 
hend, is the fask devolving upon his powers one which demands 
the most consummate energy, and insomuch, perhaps, does the 
star of his genius claim the ascendant in the world of intellect. 
Now what, let us ask, are the responsibilities devolving upon 
the painter ? Is he not held answerable, almost exclusively, to the 
senses; and is he not usually indebted, for his resources, to the 
pages of the poet, the historian, or of nature? In either of these 
cases, organic perception and retention seem alone to be required ; 
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whereas the operations of the poet have no account to settle 
with the senses — at least, comparatively none. It cannot be said 
of the latter, as literally as of the musical composer,—a Handel, a 
Purcel, or a Rizzio,—that he has ‘‘an ear” for music, not even in 
reference to the rhythmus or measure of his verse—his melody 
flows from a source within himself. 

And here we would distinguish between the mind of the poet 
and the painter, by adopting Biainr’s very just discrimination 
between the powers of different minds, which wi.l be found to 
coincide with that drawn by Rrynovops, in speaking of the 
ywowers of the poet and the painter. The excellence of the 
Laer he terms “the genius of mechanical performance,” as 
distinguished from that talent, or those powers which belong to 
general education ; and which seem properly to constitute that 
faculty which, abstractedly, we call genius. Those energies 
which are strictly generalised under this term, are, perhaps, of a 
naturally more enlarged and vigorous nature, than those powers 
which are particular, and “ ee as the artist above 
quoted remarks, ** to a particular trade, distinguished from all 
other trades.” This definition of the term genius, abstracted] 
considered, agrees with that given by Jonnson, who explains it 
to mean, “a mind of enlarged general powers, accidentally 
turned to some particular coe Now, painting, music, 
statuary, and architecture (eloquence we omit, as being more 
allied to poetry than any of the arts; eloquence, like poetry, 
being altogether intellectual), are, we think, decided callings— 
departments in which, by unremitting assiduity, a man may 
excel, while not all the study in the world—of a whole life—can 
ever form a poet. Poetry is not a calling, but an inspiration ; 
and here we say, however paradoxical it may sound, that although 
painting may be considered as an original vocation, yet, at the 
same time, it cannot be said of him who may excel in this pro- 
vince of art, that he was ** nasci/ur pictor,’ as it is said of the 
poet “ nascitur poéta.”" We explain ourselves thus: There 
are many instances on record to prove that a man’s mind has 
been determined to some particular pursuit by some particular 
accident, but not by any of those tmpassive accidents, if we may 
be allowed the expression, which we understand Johnson to 
allude to. The reading of a poem never yet made a poet, but 
the sight of a painting has made painters, as the exhibitions of 
the stage have formed actors.. ‘These latter causes may be 
termed accidental, it is true, but they are, at the same time, 
fraught with the most active agency ; and when Johnson speaks 
of genius, * turning-its powers accidentally to some particular 
pursuit,” the accident, m every such case, has been given birth 
to in the freedom of choice—but, at the same time, the na/ural 
impulse of the mind has preponderated, and led its faculties, 
almost imperceptibly, into that) channel through which the 
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streams of intellect were designed to flow. So nearly allied to 

try has ageneing been considered, by almost every writer who 
+ touched upon the subject, that the author of The Literary 
Hours, among others, goes so far as to assert, that the critic who 
is susceptible to the beauties of the one, never fails of evincing 
a taste for the other—and in this opinion Dr. HayLey appears 
to coincide. ‘ He,” says Drake, “ who can point out the 
beauties of Shakspeare, will seldom (he might as well have said 
never) be found wanting when called upon to ascertain the 
merits of Michael Angelo.” 'This is a most unlucky assump- 
tion. Certain it is, that the position will not admit of being 
reversed—that he who is capable of judging of the merits of 
Angelo, will be found qualified to pass sentence upon Shaks- 
peare. ‘The above writers appear to shelter themselves under 
the authority of the Venucian poet, who says, in the 9th line of 
his Art of Poetry, (which Scaliger truly remarks, is * ars sine 
arte’ )—** Pictoribus atque pots, quilibet audendi semper fecit 
vequa pevenen Experience and observation, however, both 
contradict the assertion of the poet and essayists; and we do 
not think it will be controverted that, where there are ten who 
will admire the Shakspeare Gallery, there are scarce two who 
will relish the Shakspeare Library. Facts are, truly, stubborn 
things, and outweigh a thousand gratuitous assumptions. The 
third and last question, whether the end proposed by the poet 
and the painter be the same, may be answered, we think, as 
briefly in the negative as the first—the stale abstraction, that the 
end of the Fine Arts is to please, is unworthy of comment. The 
painter, by presenting an assemblage of colours, variously con- 
trasted, to the eye, will attract and fascinate that organ, which 
delights in the magic of hues; but the object of the poet is one 
which cannot be attained through the instrumentality of any 
thing external—his aim is, by warming and animating our 
human sympathies, to awaken the energies of thought and feel- 
ing—the whole moral and intellectual being. This is what the 
painter, with all his art, cannot effect ; for, a mere dumb show, 
a mere grouping of motionless images—a mere index of thought, 
pointing to the general text of the human mind —in a word, a 
work “ done at one blow, where curiosity receives at once all the 
satisfaction it can ever have;"* a performance of this kind, we 
do contend, can achieve but little of that positive effect, which 
may be said to characterise poetry. Even in epic painting, the 
most dignified department of the art, what more is achieved be- 
yond a strict conformity to fact, as it may be related, a happy 
grouping of the images of the canvass, the felicities of manual 
execution, and a tasteful blending of the colours of the prism ¢ 
True, it may be retorted upon us, but all this requires talent ; 








* Reynolds, Dis. VII. 
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we think we have shown, however, that this talent is, neither in 
kind nor degree, correspondent or commensurate with those 
powers which are necessary to the production of a fine poem. 
The world of the painter is but a reflection or transfusion of that 
of the poet, or of universal nature, as presented alike in the pages 
of the historian, and as copied from her own fresh and living 
lineaments. If the painter succeed in giving a true transcript 
from the tablet before him, or from actual observation; if he 
hit that happy effect in his representations, which is immediately 
felt and shawuledads and without which the canvass cannot 
be said to breathe; if he give a finish to manual execution, and 
if he preserve those * traits of truth’ in expression, which con- 
stitute the magic of his creations, and the secret spell which 
binds the heart in momentary fascination, if he succeed in the 
attainment of these ends, he has done all that is required or ex- 
pected of him—all of which he is capable. We admit the 
talent, but the excitement of the first moment soon dies away, 
and the heart which was held in transient bondage, upon re- 
gaining its freedom, forgets the memory of its chains. ‘The very 
reverse of all this, with regard both to original design and after- 
effect, is produced by the inspirations of the pen. It is not un- 
worthy of remark, that the powers necessary to excellence in the 
several departments of painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
have been found united in one and the same mind. This was 
the case in the instance of Michael Angelo, who was a more than 
tolerable poet.* Rarrare.t was likewise an excellent architect; 
his genius is as conspicuously displayed in the church of St. 
Peter's as in the Cartoons; but we are not presented with an 

name, in the literary annals of any country, of distinguished 
repute in the different provinces of poetry (epic) novel writing, 
and the drama. The sonnets of Shakspeare, with one or two 
exceptions, are very insipid, not comparable to those of Pr- 
TRARCH, who did not possess one-half, or barely one-half of his 
genius. Mu1.LTon was deficient in that practical fire necessary 
to success in the drama; while Orway, who is only second to 
Shakspeare himself as a dramatic writer, failed in attempting one 
or two kinds of poetry, in which Mitton succeeded. ‘To come 
down to the present day, we have an illustrious instance in the 
person of the late Lord Byron, of what we imagine to be the 
original adaptation of certain themes to the literary mind, and 
the original bias of the imaginative faculty in favour of a parti- 
cular species of poetical composition. Lord Byron was, and is, 
the first poet of his age, in the general acceptation of the term— 
but he was no dramatic writer. There is a great deal of fine 





* Of this, at least, we feel certain—that the painter would have given us a 
better Tale of Paraguay than we have been favoured with by Dr. Southey; and 
nothing half so bad as the Theodric of Mr. Campbell. 


+ Sir Joshua Reynolds spells the name as above. 
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poetry in his tragedies—how could it have been otherwise? But 
so there is in the Masque of Comus, and Sampson Agonistes ; 
yet these productions are anything but what they purport to be 
—dramatic. Mr. Marurix, whose dramatic works have ac- 
quired much celebrity, was any thing but a poet, in the usual 
acceptation of the word. There is about as much poetry to 
be met with in his late publication, entitled the ‘* Universe,” as 
you will find in the Night Thoughts ; there is much fine decla- 
mation, some sentiment, and more philosophy—but no poetry 
(Part II. in our next.] 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRINTER'S READER, 


“ Why hath not mana microscopic eye ? 
For this plain reason, Man is not a fly.” 
Pore. 

I am an unworthy member of a body of men, of the greatest 
use to the public, who spend their time and lose their temper in 
its service, for little pay; and yet that so obliged public is ig- 
norant even of their existence. It is full time they did know 
them, and it is to that end principally I now set down these my 
Confessions. 

I am, then, a PrRinTER’s READER. 

The public will please to be informed, that journeymen com- 
positors, in putting the copy of authors into type, are often very 
careless, and hence arise innumerable errors and misprints; inso- 
much, that were some works to meet the general eye in their 
earlier stage towards publication, no mortal could tell what the 
author was driving at. Here our labours commence: we sug- 
gest, and, if need be, enforce the requisite alterations. These 
are marked on the margin of each page, and in that state the 
impressions are technically called proofs, or, to speak more 
quaintly, foul sheets, of which foul sheets we are, asa body may 
say, the washermen. ‘The examination of the proof sheets is 
paid for by the master; but the corrections are done by the 
men, at their own proper cost. 

As an unreasonable dislike to correction is, somehow or other, 
plantedin us allby nature, we thus become obnoxious to these com- 
positors, who hold us in rigid anathema; and even our mutual 
employers, for reasons too many to state, distrust us exceedingly. 
Being thus hated by one party, and suspected by the other, be- 
tween the two stools the catastrophe of the proverb is not unfre- 
quently brought about. But, it “a reasonably be asked, how 
can any man expect to be beloved, whose whole bent and calling 
it is to find faults? Giving up, then, as desperate all hope of 
conciliating cither of these parties, my present intention is, (be- 
sides ridding my mind of the load of various matters that at pre- 
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Sent press heavily upon it,) to appeal against the injustice of a 
third party—namely, authors ; from whom our wrongs are great 
and manifold; at the same time respectfully begging mankind to 
sit as umpire in this great cause. | 

What, although we are the drudges of the press? (being as 
closely attached s.aves thereto as were the fabled genii to the ring 
of Aladdin,) we are also, in some sort, its guardians; and: au- 
thors should be grateful to us therefore ; but never do they ac- 
knowledge the great things we. do for them, or make any the 
least mention of us in their works-- excepting, indeed, when we 
are called up for reprehension, and certain blunders of their own 
they find it convenient to denominate ‘ errors of the press ;” the 
which assertions we are furthermore obliged to print as true, 
well knowing them to be false. 

The same men, who treat us with galling and undeserved con- 
tempt in public, oppress us with a grinding tyranny in private. 
Many and many are the mistakes I have amended in their copy 
myself, and I have guided their correcting pens to myriads of 
others by shrewd and judicious queries: yea, often have I sup- 
plied members to crippled sentences, and made verses to run 
smooth and easy, which whilom could not even crawl. 

What Dr. Johnson said of the lexicographer suits our hard 
case to a titthke—‘* He can have no rational expectation of gaining 
the applause of mankind—he must be content if he escape their 
censure.” But do we enjoy even this negative blessing? No, 
verily. We are poor * word catchers, who live on syllables,” 
and should be mercifully intreated ; but so far is that from being 
the case, that whenever authors discover in their proof-sheet, 
any, even the smallest slip of our harassed eyes, they write the 
bitterest notes possible to our masters, abusing us out of all mea- 
sure; and the oe ever ready to join in putting a foot upon 
our necks, come in upon us scowlingly, document in hand, and 
threatening, like Banquo’s ghost, ‘** to push us from our stoo/s.” 

We are a sort of candle-snuffers in the great theatre of litera- 
ture; and as careful candle-snuffing (it is allowed) very much 
promotes the success of a new dramatic piece, especially if the 
author's plot be a dark one, even so do our patient and laudable 
(though minute) labours illustrate and salon the value of 
every book. 

Nevertheless, as we are all matter-of-fact men, and great only 
in little things, there grows upon us in time an opaqueness of 
intellect—a nearness of mental vision, very unfavourable to the 
understanding of microform objects, or multiplicate matters, and 
very possibly we may sometimes pester authors with unnecessary 
doubts and scruples. A man who holds spangles continually to 
his eyes, may come to consider them as so many millstones ; and 
your entomologist, or insect-hunter, looks upon a flea as an ani- 
mal no ways inferior to an elephant. I have foxes shadowed forth 
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our nature; but what I was going to say was this—It happened 
the other day, that in the dintanee of the duty of mine office I 
had to send to an author some pages of a learned treatise of his, 
now printing at our house. A passage or two therein struck 
me as being obscure, (although, as I have since been informed, 
they were plain enough,) and I honestly told him, that I did 
not ** understand” them; at the same time, recommending some 
nonsense—creating substitutions. But he spurned at my good 
intent ; as all men who read his tasty note in reply may see: * If 
heaven, for reasons best known to itself, deny any man common 
understanding, am I obliged to supply the defect >” Here was 
a cruel cut. ) 

But let not the enemy triumph. Their contempt of us is re 
turned upon them fourfold. No reader of any standing admires 
any living writer whatsoever. We consider ourselves as bei 
as far superior to them as cobblers are to shoe-makers; inas 
much, as, though they indeed make, we mend. As no man ever 
appeared great to his valet-de-chambre, so even the most success- 
ful authors are of no account in the eyes of their pfinter’s rea 
ders. We see them in undress—we spy the nakedness of the 
land. We mark where they fix the rotten planks of their build- 
ing—we note the pilfered materials. We cannot help observing 
the beggarly patch-work—the man-of-Thessaly-like scratchin 
out, and their scratching in again—the weighing of words =a 

hrases in mental > the hesitation, the rejection. 
ence our contempt. ‘ Fools and children should never see 
half-finished work,” says the adage ; and our natural narrowness 
of perception, it may be, is much increased by having to do with 
literature in small morsels only. A chemical drop of good wine 
tickles the palate no more than the same amount of pure spring 
water. . 

Dr. Johnson once remarked at table, ** There are some men 
with souls asnarrow as the neck of thaé vinegar-cruet.” An ill- 
natured comrade of mine once observed, * I think he had us in 
his mind when he said so; for, whilst a general reader is scru- 
tinizing the arguments and style of an author, pointing out here a 
defective syllogism, and there a bad metaphor, all this while we 
are deploring the hapless fate of a decapitated letter 7, or frettin 
ourselves to death on the subject of an inverted s.” Alas! 
fear there was, mixed with this man’s spite, some truth in the 
splenetic remark ; for I have myself, many a time, waxed red- 
hot in argumentation with my fellow-readers, the point at issue 
being the preference or rejection of a comma for a semicolon; 
and have passed more than one sleepless night, delirious and 
distracted, on a question of capital letters. Moliere’s Aristote- 
lian Phi her, who almost lost his wits because some one said 
“ shape of the hat” instead of ‘* form of the hat,” was but a 
of us. While the minds of men of taste are carried pees 
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tide of an authors eloquence, or are drawn in by the current of 
his style, we pursue our litte task unmoved, which is to see 
that the points (the stepping-stones in this figurative stream,) are 
placed secundem artem. Poetry we know by the lines having 
ragged endings; and wit we have no idea of, unless its presence 
be indicated by a use of the italic character. We observe, with 
feelings of anguish, a universal degeneracy in the mode of spell- 
ing a word, as enquire for inquire, and we ardently wish to re- 
form the monstrous abuse; but we shrink from the undertaking 
with a sigh, as not thinking the minds of men fully ripe for 
so great a change.* 

When any one becomes to us an enemy declared, we exclaim, 
“ Confound the villain! I could almost misspell his name for 
him!” We imagine treason against a great poet in our hearts, 
and by the overt act of writing his respected name thus, “ioe 
milton,” without the adornment of capitals—imagine we have 


drawn upon him the utter contempt of mankind, and hurled him 
for ever from his literary throne. 


It often falls out that in our official capacity we do business of 
a very contradictory kind in one and the same day. I shall take 
the Ltbert to verify the general remark by a particular instance. 
In a neighbouring printing-house, not long ago, there were going 
on peaceably together a couple of books, from the pen of as many 
eminent men, the nature of each being as much opposed to the 
other as day is to night: yet the operative part was done by the 
same hands, with the same types. One was by the Rev. Mr. 
Brtsuam, the celebrated Unitarian, and crying up St. Paul to 
the utmost, making him out to be the greatest of all the 
apostles ;t the other, by Mr. BENTHAM; the purport of his work, 
on the other hand, being tv show that that saint was in reality no 
saint, but, on the contrary, an arrant pickpocket.t 

It sometimes happens, too, that in the forenoon we shall be 





* There is a cruel tradition in our business, that there was once a reader— 
hanged! but I do not believe in it myself. In the first and last place, we are 
remarkable for poverty of spirit, and have none of us, the requisite vigour— 
not to say vice—that impels men to gallows-worthy actions. But, to continue, 
it seems to have been an ancient practice in Newgate for the ordinaries there 
to cause felons to get by heart certain parts of our Prayer Book, by way of 
entitling them to salvation; which custom is no doubt founded on the consi- 
deration that Heaven is a great academy, and the Deity a rigid schoolmaster. 
They say, then, that this unfortunate reader, being on his way to Tyburn, cart- 
exalted, with neck-rope begirt, and poring over his lesson, he unloekily fell 
upon a misprint in one of the prayers. The reverend gentleman had thought 
him to be, from his continued attention, profitably employed; judge, then, his 
discomposure, when the absurd culprit called out triaaphentiy, “ Wonderful, 
an error, by —— !” 

Not thinking a story, so scandalous, and so unlikely to be true, worthy a 
place in my text, I have degraded it into the form of a note.—C. C. 

t Epistles of Paul,translated. 8vo. 1829. 
ot Paul, but Jesus. svo. 1922. 
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correcting and forwarding for press the light sheets of a warm no- 
vel, an heretical discourse, or even a loose poem; while, in the 
afternoon, we are all hands to work on the substantial and edify- 
ing pages of a grave Bible Commentary. Here there is a just 
equipoise preserved ; but what have we to reconcile us to our 
fate, when there is put into our hands a severe review of some 
dull friend’s first production, (our brother’s, or even our father’s, 
it may be,) with orders to use great expedition in getting the said 
critique forward ? Ts this ** backing a friend, or any ways aid- 
ing him to unbushel his farthing candle? — So far from that, it is, 
in a sense, preparing a wet blanket for the express wear of 
damping the fire of his honest ambition, and helping the ruthless 
reviewer to put it on. 

** But worse remains behind.” Weare, not seldom, so far de- 
graded as to have to correct the vile trash of some notorious im- 
postor, who writes and prints, and prints and writes, yet cannot 
even spell, anything near the mark. 

This is, indeed, a deep abasement ; not to mention that it goes 
so against one’s conscience to become a partner (however unwil- 
ling) in the guilt of a man who robs the public of the labour of 
his hands—one who fattens by the community, while he depraves 
its taste. 

I have as yet confined myself to an exposition of our minds ; 
but in personals we are altogether exemplary, and do indeed 
come up to the paradoxical pattern of the newspapers, being at 
once both * steady and active.”"* { was ever in my own habits 
regular, and punctual to a second in my movements; insomuch, 
that there was once a facetious author of our street who denomi- 
nated me his Clepsydra, or water-clock. He even (not having 
the fear of God before his eyes,) went so far as to say that the 
parish clock regulated itself by my outgoings and incomings ; and 
that the two giants of Saint Dunstan’s would never by any means 
strike the hour till they were sure I had passed them on my way 
to dinner. But I did even let him jibe on—*“ they laugh who 
win.” The regularity of these diurnal visits of mine, which at- 
tracted the attention of this taunting wit were noticed by m 
master, while I was os only a journeyman ; and this (men hav- 
ing very curious and not-to-be anticipated reasons for their par- 
tialities sometimes,) was the first occasion of my exaltation to my 
present high dignity. 





* A word or two on the advertisements of our daily prints. Being, like all 
my brethren, a matter-of-fact man, I die of anxiety to have a clear explana- 
tion of the true meaning of those advertisers who describe themselves as folks 
of “ undeniable character.’ Jack Sheppard was an undeniable character ; so 
was Jack Thurtell; so is the devil; but what prudent man would like to have 
it said of him that he ever had anything to do with characters so truly unde- 
niable.—C. C. 
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I stated, at the outset, that we were liked neither by master 
nor man; asa natural consequence, it follows that we are shunned 
by both. This is mortifying enough, certainly, but we only 
cling the closer to each other: and a very strict intimacy, for 
example, subsists between myself and the plodding, pains-taking, 
owl-faced gentleman who sits on the other side of my desk. We 
are seen so much together that some have therefrom taken occa- 
sion to compare us to Castor and Pollux; others, again, to Py- 
lades and Orestes; but the flouting compositors, not so ae 
mentary, being men of (single) letters, have likened us to the 
g and u, seeing that, if you meet with the former, the latter 
cannot be far off. And I must honestly admit, that we two do 
together form a kind of living diphthong. 

I had intended to give some account of the appearance and 
gait of us readers, (for we are, like the Jews, a peculiar people), 
that we might be recognized, if met with in the public ways, and 
receive those tokens of general respect which (no doubt) every 
one will (after this) be anxious to pay us; but when I look back 
on the amount already written I am frightened, positively never 
having strung together so many sentences before ; and I think I 
had better wait for further instructions from my brethren, before 
going deeper into the matter. I should not wonder, even, that 
some of their number will be angry with me on account of the 
great candour I have shown in these my confessions; but reall 
there is no pleasing every body, and all will surely admit that 7 
have done good service in a righteous cause, by placing in a 
strong light the particulars of our quarrel with the common 
enemy, the scornful authors. As for the public generally, it 
cannot choose but feel obliged to me for turning up to its inspec- 
tion a hidden page of human nature, and showing plainly that 
THERE REALLY ARE such people in the world as Printers’ 
Readers. - 

The British people’s obedient and very humble Servant, 


Cuartes Comma. 
House of Correction, 
London, Feb. 1826. 





THE DEATH OF THE WORLD. 


I DREAMED the world was dead—the giant world ! 
And all the elements that had composed 
Its mighty being, were decayed and gone, 
The sua, bright herald of the morning’s smile, 
Had lost his La for ever—and the moon, 
That, bern of silentness, would gently steal 
Into night’s p!acid bosom, and yet speak 
VOL. II. NO. VIII. N. 5. AA 
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With her pale light, had wept herself to death. 

The stars had perished, and the sky itself 

Was nothing now—the mountains, which the winds 

Had made the partners of ther boisterous mirth— 

The vales, to which the shepherd's rustic pipe 

Had given a tongue—the trees and flowing stream, 

And ocean with his billows—all were still. 

There seemed no heaven—no earth—but boundless space— 

A lone, monotonous vacuity, 

That palled the eye and sickened on the heart. 

No insect lived, and every bird had passed 

With its sweet song away ; and morn, and noon, 

And eve, and dewy night, and odorous Spring, 

Who used to come with flower-wreathed diadem, 

And smile upon the earth: and Summer bright, 

Who gazed serenely thro’ her sunny hair, 

And marked her own loved roses wake to life— 

And Autumn, with his chaplet of brown leaves— 

And Winter, with his snowy coronet, 

Had faded into chaos. [alone 

Was living there, if life it can be called, 
To feel the dearth of all we love—yet breathe. : 
The friends whom I had known—the one I loved ; 
Better than earth’s best treasures—were no more. 

The heart that beat in unison with mine— 

The eye that wept or brightened with my own: ' 
The tongue that never yet had learnt to blame ; ' 
The lips, sweet dwelling of the ruby kiss ; 

And ait. that blushed at their own loveliness, 
Were lost to me for ever. Then a voice, 

As if the thunder spake with its cloud-tongue, 
Burst on my ear, and chaos was no more. 

The shadows past away, and varied light 

Was streaming o’er a melancholy plain, 7 
That seemed as boundless as the boundless sea, ; 
Who bares his willing bosom to the storm, ; 
Or draws down roses from the parting sun, | 
And thou wert there, my Isabel—my love, 

And made an Eden of the wilderness. : 


ge ae 


There came a band of revellers, who seem’d ; 
Returning from some distant carnival, ; 
For all were masqued : 


They clustering gathered round, 
And danced before us as we wander’d on, 
To the mixed voice of timbrel and of lute ; 
When suddenly they stopt, and wildly sang 
The words that still are sounding in my ear, 
And waking terror in my spell-bound soul. 


«¢ We are come—we are come from the carnival of d. th! 

We have struck to earth the mighty, and feasted on their breath ! 
The peasant strove to shun us, but we hurl’d the rebel down, 
Then tore the monarch from his throne, and trampled on his crown. 


eceteiedl 
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** We have been in the dwellings of the haughty and the great, 
We found them in their majesty—we left them desolate ; 

We saw around the sculptur’d forms that stood thro’ Time's decay, 
And made the limbs of living men as stony-cold as they. 


«« We have been upon the battle-field to the warrior in his pride ; 
We have torn the mother from her child, the lover from his bride ; 
We have track’d the seaman on the deep towards his native shore, 
But the hills and valleys of his youth were seen by him no more. 


‘¢ The tyrant and the slave now share one common bed, 
And the grave-worm holds its revels in the chambers of the dead; 


The loveliest all are mouldering low—the noblest bosoms chill, 


The temples are deserted now—the breath of life is still. 


‘«‘ Ye are the only victims left—the last that we may crave, 

And we’ll bear ye along, with ghostly song, to the regions of the grave; 

A circle we'll trace, above the place where ye sleep with your kindred 
clay, 

That no grass may grow, and no flowers may blow, where ye coldly waste 
away.” 


They ceas’d: the masks dropped off, and all were then 
Pallid and fleshless, as if earth’s lone tombs 
Had open’d wide their portals to the day, 
And sent their bloodless tenants to the world 
As scourges for the living. 
‘s Ye are ours,” 
They said, and rush’d to tear thee from my arms; 
And then I struggled as if all my soul— 
My hopes of heaven—eternity of life— 
And presage of a paradise above 
Were wrapt in thy possession—and awoke. 
Awoke, and thou wert sleeping at my side 
Serenely as a little twilight cloud 
Upon the naked bosom of the = 
Thy lips were slightly parted, and appeared 
To blush at thy dream-thoughts: whilst love sat throned 
Upon thy snow-white forehead, and composed 
My troubled heart to gentleness again. 


PASTIME IN PASSION WEEK. 


“ An obvious rod, a twist of hair, 
With hook hid in an insect, are 
Engines of sport—”’ 


I am an humble comedian, whose sole dependance is upon en- 
gagements, which last all the year round, at the metropolitan 
theatres ; therefore, I have no certainty of a holiday to get out of 
town, excepting once in the year, and that is during Passion 
week. I always look forward to ye week with a mixture of 
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anxiety and cee for ’tis then, and only then, I roam at will, 
leaving wife and chicks at home, whilst I catch fish. 

-I do not know what first made me so fond of fishing, unless it 
were that my vanity was gratified by the _— once bestowed 
on my performance of Major Sturgeon; but I well remember 
sixteen successive Good Fridays have found me by the water's. 
side on a bank, some miles from town, with a rod and line—a 
worm at one end and a fool at the other, as Johnson has it. 

My tackle has been prepared this fortnight past, and every. 
thing is in readiness for my approaching holiday, but my clean 
shirt, (which my wife says I cannot yet have,) and I live only in 
the eager hope that I may enjoy my coming week's sport, and 
the renewal of my siz nights’ salary on 7 return. ; 

It was on the Sunday before Easter, last year, that I, with 
Nibble, Bob Baitem, and Isaac Walton, who, by the bye, tra- 
velled in my great-coat pocket, started all together on the top of 
the coach for Hampshire. During our journey there was a per- 
petual drizzle, which reached our skins before we got to Houn- 
slow. A fine day for fishing, we observed to each other. “ Ay, 
but a bad one for travelling,” quoth a musty old fellow ; but 
what was it tous how hard it rained upon our bodies, whilst our 
minds were in the water ? 

We arrived at our destination, which was a small public 
house, near the stream, without an accident or adventure, ex- 
cepting the top of the tin box coming off in Bob Baitem’s pocket, 
and the gentles getting mixed with some sandwiches he had 
brought for his luncheon—but what of that ? 

Monday morning found us at the water’s side, eager, anxious, 
and determined —yet doomed to be disappointed—for the sun, 
which yesterday hid his golden face, now beamed upon us with 
a double owe: a 

The Spanish writer Valdesso says, that “ rivers and the inha- 
bitants of the watery element were made for wise men to contem- 
plate,” and it was fortunate it was so, as contemplation was our 
only amusement, for not a bite could we get; yet still our faith 
and hope were strong, and our paticnce unexhausted by break- 
fast time. A brace of trout, caught by a little boy before we 
were out of bed, and brought in nicely fried, proved a great 
treat, and an additional inducement for. us to resume our sport, 
which we did with better success. I tried a fiy I had made on 
purpose—it was a stone fly—the body of black wool, made yellow 
under the wings and tail, and so made with the feathers of the 
drake—such a fly as no sensible fish could resist, and the very 
one which was to bring to our eyesight a trout of two pounds 
weight at least. I had a rise, hooked my fish, and was happy. 
I played him with skill not to be surpassed, and roared lustily 
for Will Nibble to bring the landing-net ; but he, the chuh-headed 
fellow, had left it in the ceach. What was to be done—how 
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bring my fish to land? Will volunteered his services, so laying 
down flat on the bank he endeavoured to reach the prey ; but 
owing to some mismanagement, or being too eager, he was over- 
balanced, and fell headlong into the stream, which was just there 
about six feet in depth. Will is a little man, who cannot swim ; 
my friendship called upon me to assist him, yet I liked not to lose 
my fish—how to accomplish both required a moment’s considera- 
tion, during which time poor will stood a chance of being 
drowned ; but at length humanity overcame all selfish feeling, 
and I let my fish have the opportunity to escape, whilst I ten- 
dered my friend the but-end of my rod, which he grasped con- 
vulsively, and was dragged to dry ground, much exhausted and 
nearly insensible. 

A little rolling on the grass, and a dram of brandy, had the 
wished-for effect ; but he would have been under the necessity of 
laying in bed until his clothes were dried, had not our host at the 
public-house accommodated him with an ostler’s fustian jacket 
and continuations, 

Having caught a brace of trout, Will and I returned about 
three to dinner, intending to take advantage of the evening and 
the favourable change in the wind, for as Isaac Walton used to 
say,— 

“ When the wind is south 
It blows your bait in a fish’s mouth.” 


We waited an hour for our friend Bob, who did not appear ; 
so we finished a hastv meal, and were about to set forth to re- 
new our deadly recreation, when to our surprise in he came, puf- 
fing, blowing, and covered with mud—his rod was broken and 
his line was gone. As Bob was cholerie, and this was enough to 
vex the most patient angler that ever existed, we forbore touch- 
ing upon the point until he had finished his dinner, when a glass 
of warm panel restored him to his good humour, and he told us 
as follows :— 

“{ was walking,” (said he,) ‘ along the bank, throwing my fly 
with that skill in which you know 1 am unrivalled, when I per- 
ceived a small boat fastened, as I supposed, to the shore. I went 
into her, and had a cast, then asecond, when despairing of suc- 
cess, I determined to quit her, but judge my astonishment, on 
finding myself in the middle of the stream, travelling downwards 
at the rate of three or four miles an hour, without a pole, oars, 
or any one necessary appendage for regaining the bank. I hal- 
loed until I was hoarse, but could get no assistance, so set inyself 
down quietly, and with that characteristic firmness you know I 
possess, awaited my fate, committed as I was to the mercy of 
the wind and current. I travelled in this unenviable situation 
about two hours, as near as I could guess, when the boat took 
the ground about seven feet trom the river’s side. As I had no 
means of moving her, I resolved upon a desperate jump, and for 
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that pu employed the thick part of my rod; but it was too 
weak to bear my weight—it snapped in the middle, as you per. 
ceive, and ~— I fell in the mud. After much scrambling I 
got to shore, and wiping my clothes with some grass, made the 
best of my way home in the pickle you see.” ‘ Why, Bob,” 
quoth I, * did you not make use of your fishing-rod to push the 
boat to the wel at first.” ‘* Gad, that’s true,” replied he, ‘ but 
I never thought of that.” 

After a morning of so much misfortune, I endeavoured to pre- 
vail on my two friends to join me in taking advantage of the fine 
evening to make a good finish of the day; but they were satis- 
fied for once, and would not move. Bob swore that it rained as 
hard as it could pour, although he would not get uD to: look ; 
whilst Will, pretending to shiver with cold, -crept close to the 
fire, and proposed a game at cribbage. There was no alterna- 
tive, so to cribbage we went for a couple of hours, when some 
hot fish for supper, ‘and a second tumbler of punch sent us in 
peace toour cm. I had made an inward resolution to be at my 
post, and try fora jack at morning dawn; and wished to be thus 
early as I should be ashamed to be seen after such a fish in the 
monthof March ; and for that purpose I had bribed a country-fellow 
to bring me some minnows over night, and feasted my eyes upon 
them until I fancied every one would produce a magnificent fish. 
Leaving my brother anglers in bed, I stole forth, and arrived in 
the garden just in time to see a large tom cat making an end of 
his breakfast and my minnows, which he had invaded and de- 
stroyed by oversetting the kettle. To such luke-warm fisher- 
men as my companions this would have been an excellent excuse 
for returning to bed, and laying there until breakfast time, 
through sheer vexation—but to me, a once-a-year man, who 
had known the use of a rod almost before I went to school, it 
merely proved a double inducement to make up for my want of 
care in not properly securing my bait. I continued to fish and 

‘grumble, without any success, until I was joined by my friends. 

Affairs went on more smoothly and pleasantly after this, for the 
trouts took it into their heads to bite, which was the very best 
way to put us all three in good humour with ourselves. 
It would tire the patience of even an angler to have to read 
a detail of each day’s occupation, therefore I shall only say, 
weremained happy and contented, and returned to town 
on the Saturday, accompanied by the fish of Good Fri- 
day’s catching, packed up in a basket, to the great joy of our 
wives and famities, who, not knowing our skill in the art of 
angling, or being ignorant of the different species, always call 
the product of the sport gold and silver fish. By the curl of 
the Ee and the trick of the eye, I have often been inclined to 


think that this mistake is not altogether the effect of ig- 
norance. 
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SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES; OR, MODERN 
EDUCATION. 
Maz. EpiTor, 


Among all your tragic-comic histories of private adventurers, 
and the numerous speculations of your cotemporaries, although 
{ have observed almost every employment ransacked for the 

ur of eliciting merriment, I never remember to have seen 
in those attempts any satisfactory representations of the state of 
those miserable labourers in the vineyard of literature of whom 
I have the sorry honour to be part and parcel—-videlicit, School- 
teachers! Poor Goldsmith, who, to the immortal credit of the 
community of brushers be it spoken, was once cajoled, abused, 
starved and ridiculed, even with the general grace of school- 
mastery, has given us some short rules and a few hints apper- 
taining to the * delightful task ;” but as an experienced hand, 
and as one of still more diversified fate, I propose, with your 
assistance, Mr. Editor, to give the wold some information that 
may serve to throw a little genuine light on the systems of private 
and genteel education. 

The first introduction to an office of this honourable and im- 
portant nature is through the recommendation of some discarded 
clerk, who thinks proper, with secrecy and confidence, to deno« 
minate himself academical agent, and to win his patronizing in- 
fluence it is absolutely indispensable ‘* to put ducats in the 

urse,” after which agreeable ceremony, the ambitious candidate 
is transmitted to some village where the waving trees before the 
door of the Academic Establishment somewhat obscure the blaze 
of the gold-lettered intimation which ornaments the exterior. In 
my first application, directed after this manner, I had vainly ima- 
gined some degree of literary knowledge was necessary ; but ex- 
perience, as it removed many of my other youthful prejudices, 
removed this also. Summoning, however, to my aid all the little 
stock of classical lore that was to shape my fortune, I boldly ad- 
vanced to the door, and with some degree of confadence in myself, 
and some degree of anxiety as to the high qualifications that 
might be required in a classical tutor, awaited the approach of 
the conductor, in a small apartment, denominated the parlour. 
At the age of seventeen imagination is busy—a picture of the 
venerable sage breathing in Demosthenian eloquence, maxims of 
probity and wisdom was immediately present. _ I thought I dis- 
tinctly beheld the silvery locks, which long and deep research had 
thinned—the orthodox gravity of the single-breasted coat, and 
the shining buckle, indicative of antiquity—I was awed by this 
incorporeal figure, and was stammering to myself some elegant 
phrase of introductory circumlocution, when open flew the door, 
and in strutted a thick rotund personage, of about four feet high ; 
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an apron round his waist, and a knife and fork of huge dimen. 
sions, gave a finish to his martial appearance. I bowed with 
awkwardness, and utterly forgot my complimentary address ; | 
waited some moments, in hope that he would open my commis- 
sion himself—but he was otherwise employed—in surveying me 
with the most earnest attention, and piercing through the very 
texture of my dress by two grey and blinking holes of vision. 
“* Well, youare the young man—can’t stop to speak—back pre. 
sently—sit down.” He did not wait for any acknowledgment of 
this piece of politeness, but with puffing haste slammed the door, 
and left me to meditate on the probable success of my mission. 
After mentally revolving all the objections, I feared this gracious 
reception terihoeded, till I was tired, I at last hit upon a lan of 
arrangement—that of examining the paintings with wlnch the 
room was adorned. ‘These consisted of the productions of young 
ladies, in gilt frames ; and as every body, I suppose, has some 
time or other, been bored with sienilar efforts of surprising genius, 
it will not be necessary to describe the merits of these. 

After some time the learned conductor of this Academical Es- 
tablishment returned, divested, however, of his apron, and with- 
out the sharp indicatory of carniverosity; seating himself with 
much pomp, he commenced by remarking on the great advan- 
tages the tutors in his school enjoyed. He represented himself 
as liberal in the highest possible lenin in remunerating their la- 
bours, but he always required a good deal of “ high bred learn- 
ing.’ ‘This latter qualrfication 1 expressed my doubts of possess- 
ing. I observed that I made no great pretensions to profound 
lore, aud that a tolerable knowledge of Estin and Greek was the 
utmost of my literary talent. ‘* Latin and Greek—yes, they are 
very good things, young man, in their way; but there are re- 
quisites beyond trumpery of this kind that every body knows: 
in short, Latin and Greek have been taught till people are 
tired of learning, and it may be picked up, now-a-days, for no- 
thing.” J expressed my surprise at this intimation, which he 
checked by observing, that nething was of any service in educa- 
tion but shew. «** In short, Sir,” exclaimed he, * shew is the 
— point; do you think I should have raised a noble estab- 
ishment here by teaching the old-fashioned stuff, the clas- 
sies? No such thing—I raised myself by astonishing the pa- 
rents—by mending the quadrille dancing, and going to church 
on Sundays—by the parades of my scholars— by making all, 
the world believe that my scholars learned everything that was 
new: thus I have writing on a new system—dancing a la Fran- 
coise—clocution aficr the Ciceronian manner, and walking en 
militaire. If youcan declare that you teach something vez, or 
something old on a new system, that will give me an opportunity 
vf advertising in the papers; be it what 1t may, you it find me 
liberal. 1 hike to do genteely by the tutors, as I said before; 
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4nd if you can get up at six, and attend upon me and the boys 
till night, here's bed, board, and ten pounds per year for you at 
oice—so say the word—Greek in twelve lessons, that’s the 
newest hit.” 

Finding this was the only way to obtain the domiciliary advan- 
tages my rotund benefactor offered, I assented to his liberal pro- 
posal, and accepted for better and worse the proffered asylum, 
and consented to teach Greek on the new and expeditious plan 
of twelve lessons. 

I now considered my fortune made, and was introduced into 
the academic laboratory with all the pomp and circumstance of 
an inventor of philosophical wonders. 1 was somewhat afraid, 
however, that | might be actually called on to perform the pro- 
mise of the Greek business, and I trembled when the twelfth 
lesson should arrive. I had some ground for apprehension, like- 
wise, that I might be called on to teach that of which I was my- 
self ignorant; but this I discovered was of no moment, the mas- 
ter himself being, in everything in which he interfered, precisely 
in that predicament. My first day’s duty consisted of rising at 
Six In a showy morning, and keeping the wretched little urehins 
quiet ; notwithstanding the utter frigidity of their limbs, fire being 
no part of the accommodation, until nine, when the conductor 
announced the breakfast. This was by no means “ out of the 
Srying-pan,” but a translocation from a cold room to an absolute 
ice-house. Here, however, we devoured in common whatever 
was edible, and that portion constituted about half the provision, 
the other half being of a quality and kind that bade utter defiance 
to the most laborious efforts of mastication. 

I had always an antipathy to mistresses, nae and 
sharp-nosed old women; and the appearance of a lanky female 
figure, at the termination of the morning repast, tended greatly 
to increase the sense of frigidity which oppressed me: but her 
voice — if, reader, thou hast ever heard the creaking of a fender— 
a carpenter sharpening a saw—or a blacksmith filing a sharp in- 
strument, thou may’st have some faint idea of the music of her 
notes, whilst she chid the shivering boarders and pulled their 
blue-cold ears. This was the mistress of whom all stood in dread 
—this was the identical personage who might have eaten the 
very apple itself, although universal destruction followed—for 
no sooner had we retreated from the miserable cellar to the snow- 
covered yard, than we had the mortification of beholding her 
seated by the side of an enlivening fire, and making deep pota- 
tions of a certain warm and comfortable fluid, ves tea; to 
which luxuries none but-herself and the conductor were admitted. 
I had still the satisfaction of being announced and considered b 
the pupils as the wonderful Greek master, and had the greater 
gratification of being introduced as such to sundry grocers’ wives, 


who intended their highly gifted offspring for the future guar- 
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dianship of souls ; yet I was somewhat puzzled at the manner in 
which I should escape the preposterous impudence of my em- 

loyer’s assertion—the twelve-lesson business. I proceeded, 
Ce with all imaginable defiance—mended pens—ruled 
books—taught é 73, and wrought from six till nine at night 
with all the meritorious conscientiousness of an inexperienced 
school-teacher ; and if, as we have frequently been taught, fasting 
and abstinence be good for the immortal soul, I may safely 
aver that no one could have been in a fairer way to meen: 
but, ah! Mr. Editor, ‘* gaudia non semper manent,” and an acci- 
dent quite put an end to my comforts temporal, and increased 
the chance of my comforts eternal—scilicet, by fasting and ab- 
stinence. 

Amidst my labours I was frequently surprised to observe the 
conductor (for so I must continue to call him,) opening and 
shutting very ponderous volumes, and on opening each to adorn 
his obtuse proboscis with spectacles. The circumstance often 
awakened my interest, although I feared to ask any solution of 
the mystery. The twelfth lesson approached, and no further, 
alas! had my pupils advanced than im, mitto, and on this | was 
sent about my business—but of that anon. What was to be the 
result I knew not. Continued and frequent inquiries were made 
of the progress of the young Grecians by the sanguine parents ; 
they were drilled to walk well, and did at certain periods, after 
various brushings, scrubbings, scoldings, and vilifications, cut 
somewhat of a respectable appearance—yet the Greek still puz- 
vied me. One evening in che school-room, while I was ruminat- 
ing on the probable result of this undertaking, according to cus- 
tom the learned conductor opened and shut, and slammed and 
turned over divers folio volumes ; at last, putting his finger to his 
forehead, which was bare and greasy, indicatively of deep cogi- 
tation, he uttered, with some gesture, a kind of gibberish to 
which I was an utter stranger; the scholars were mute with at- 
tention, which the mental abstraction of the conductor seemed 
not to perceive, and proceeding in his outré harangue to some 
extent, I inquired of one who was near me what was the nature 
of the learned gentleman's extemporaneous eloquence. The boy, 
with the utmost innocence, assured me it was Greek, in which 
language he was reputed to be deeply skilled. ‘This intimation 
utterly overset my caution, and I burst forth into an involuntar 
fit of laughter; this brought the abstracted conductor to his 
senses: indeed, if it had not, the general roar that followed my 
risible ebullition from the boys, whether Grecians or not, was 
sufficient to have awakened the deepest philosopher to a contem- 
plation of terrestrial things. Rage shot from the little eyes of 
the rotund and fat faced superior; he denominated me an ig- 
norant pretender, who had, by false promises, imposed on him, 
and that he had discovered my utter ignorance of Greek alto- 
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ther. I endeavoured to defend myself, but in vain; and hav. 
ing adjourned the controversy to the parlour, [ had the pleasure 
of hearing the conglomerated abuse of the mistress, her daugh- 
ters, the master, the maid-servants, the knife-cleaner—in which, 
indeed, the very house-dog joined, as much as in him lay. The 
mistress declared that all the world knew her husband's merit in 
Greek—it had done ber heart good to hear him read it; the 
young ladies vociferated vehemently against my ugliness, and 
the maid-servants declared they never believed I could be a scho- 
lard. ‘The master insisted on my ignorance, in which the knife- 
cleaner joined, and the dog barked assent, while the young la- 
dies added to the hue and cry by observations on my dress. ‘rei. 
tated and maddened by these accumulated horrors, and feeling 
my own lungs utterly incapable of sustaining the conflict, I gave 
them all my fervent blessing, with immediate reference to the 
wind—received 10s. 6d. wages, and escaped from the only op- 
—- that ever occurred to me of teaching Greek in twelve 

essons. 

Nothing can be more false than the conclusion of that ratioci- 
nation which ascribes safety and independence alone to the pos- 
sessors of wealth. Every practical a must have ex- 
perienced the great and manifold advantages that result from 
poverty—a noble indifference to all sublunary changes, since ne 
alteration can to him be for the worse—an elevated estimation of 
man’s intrinsic dignity, and an utter fearlessness of all malversa- 
tions of property; he has no anxiety, lest his lawyers should 
cheat, and no cares lest his servants should rob him; he looks on 
the world as a great garden, which others guard for his accom- 
modation; he surveys the labours of the statesman and the 
manufacturer with an equality of calmness, and whether the 


one is turned out, or the other a bankrupt, forms no part of his 


consideration or regard: in short, poverty renders a man cool, 
courageous, and independent, a alone gives birth to that 
equanmity which rich philosophers of all ages have belauded, 
and none in any age possessed. 

With sentiments nobly consoling as these, I deposited my 
10s. 6d. in my purse, and stuffing my hands into my breeches- 
pocket with an air‘of self-satisfaction, I once more strutted into” 
the world. Amidst all the benefits, however, that arise from po- 
verty, it must be admitted that some few inconveniences will, as 
in all other states, thrust themselves in; and, however delightful 
to the heart, an irrepressible independence of soul may in itself 
be, there are sometimes certain calls of the corporeal infirmities to 
which we are all subject, that tend to interrupt the philosophical 
and dignified contemplation of our natural and intrinsic import- 
ance: in short, 10s. 6d. will not, in this best of all possible 
worlds, prove inexhaustible; and it is among the assurances of 
our fall from a state of perfect bliss, that, however elevated our 
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sentiments, or however sublime our contemplations, we must in- 
evitably eat. Assured, therefore, of this fact, by a demonstra. 
tion evident to my sensual perceptions, I gladly embraced an 
opportunity of saving myself from falling a sacrifice to the saints, 
and became the assistant-tutor of a gentleman, whose manners 
were all suavity, and whose appearance was all polish. This was, 
in every respect, a glorious change; here I became the inmate 
of an establishment newly formed ; here I was made immediately 
acquainted with a system of tuition entirely new, and here Ire. 
velled in joyousness and plenty, which state was equally new to 
me. ‘The projector of this concern could not, indeed, have been 
accused of any very deep erudiuon himself, and his system was 
receive with the greater approbation by all classes of the public, 
as he effectually showed that erudition might be entirely dis- 
pensed with. In fact, this gentleman was the inventor of that 
model of acquiring the most difficult languages, the most abstruse 
sciences, and ail the arts, which is entirely in vogue in the edu- 
cation of English ladies. 

As you may not have been initiated, Mr. Editor, into the mys- 
teries of this facile acquisition, I shall endeavour to give some ac- 
count of it. You have, no doubt, met with divers young ladies 
of the present day who have, by their indulgent papas, been sa- 
emeadoniiie lore—who have enjoyed high reputation for classical, 
critical, lingual, pictorial, musical proficiency, when, for any- 
thing you see or hear, you might not have suspected the exist- 
ence of any extraordinary degree of precocious erudition. If so 
injurious a want of perception should have arisen, it must be 
alone attributed to an ignorance of the system to which I allude. 
I admit, that in the ages of darkness and Gothism, some degree 
of absolute labour, capacity, and perseverance was necessary in 
the student of the sciences—modern tutors, modern fashions, and 
modern papers have ame 2 dissolved this mist of error; nor 
can it be laid to the charge of professors of instruction, that while 
mechanism and the arts have advanced, they have remained sta- 
tionary. It is enough in these days that a master is employed ; 
he attends the young lady twice per week for the noble purpose 
of classical tuition ; she receives these lessons for a stated time ; 
her papa mr handsomely for them until he becomes tired, (and 
this, speaking feeling!y, is somewhat too often the case,) when- 
ever that occurs the lady is decidedly a classical scholar; with 
great justice demands the tribute due to so high an accomplish- 
ment, and her claim is undoubted, since she had a master to at- 
tend her; and her erudition unquestionable, since it is her papa’s 
continual employment to assure all persons of the fact. ‘Thus the 
difficulties of aiciaeiten are uterly removed, and the acquirement 
of science, in the present high polish of things, requires nothing 
more than the engagement of the most fashionable teacher at the 
highest possible remuneration. 
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On this improved and still improvable principle, was my pre- 
sent employer's fortune raised ; attention from the pupils was 
neither requisite nor demanded ; every arrangement that could 
promote their amusement and immediate comfort was made, and 
my situation was beyond my expectation felicitous. 'The public 
esteemed our system incomparable, as they were possessed of de- 
monstration incontrovertible that the most wonderful progress at- 
tended our instructions ; pupils, who could scarcely read, became, 
in a few months, mnie’ Greek, Latin, French, and He- 
brew scholars ; and all this, Mr. Editor, without attention on 
the part of the pupil, or labour on that of the master; in fact, it 
was of all systems the most noble system, and the only misfortune 
attached to it (and I am sorry to admit the circumstance,) was, 
that no wishes of mine could render it immortal. — 

Perhaps, however, the wonderful effect ascribed to our exer- 
tions, may to yourself, Mr. Editor, and to some orthodox anti- 
quarians of literature, be surprising. I will — the secret, 
although it is even now the most prosperous and successful of all 
mystifications, human or divine; 1t requires no learning to adopt, 
and no quality save that for which new lights are celebrated— 
impudence—to put into practice; in truth, if rs are desirous 
of attaining high reputation in this literate world for giving birth 
to precocious excellence, select some dozen pupils, stuff them 
with admired speeches from Virgil, Lucan, Homer, &c.; pa 
particular attention to their neatness of dress ; invite all the ladies 
of your acquaintance ; the sisters and mamas of the young gen- 
tlemen ; let them pronounce but trippingly on the tongue what they 
have learned only by the tongue ; give an excellent supper and 
aball, and you are in the indubitable road to the highest tutorial 
reputation. The mamas pronounce it wonderful, and the ~~ 
ladies giggle applause, your establishment will be filled wit 
scholars, and your pockets with money ; .and all this, Mr. Edi- 
tor, without your ever being subject to the accusation of one 
glimpse of knowledge on the very learned subjects from which 
you draw your revenue. Thus, then, we proceeded. My em- 
ployer gave parties, and parties brought —_ I fared well, 
ad was subject to no labour until the day of reckoning arrived ; 
and then, with sorrowing heart I relate, instead of a vaca- 
tion, and amusement, came bailiffs, writs, and executions; my 
patron was gone, no man knew whither, and had, by some kind 
of aberration, totally forgotten my minor demand; but as the 
gentleman to whom I stvod indebted did not seem to act under 
the influence of the same philosophical abstraction, I deemed it 
best to follow the steps of my master, and to decline with a dig- 
nified modesty the numerous applications that were made for a 
more intimate acquaintance with my movements. 

Without any great accession to my fortunes, driven on the 


wide ocean of human ingenuity to steer my fragile bark through 
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the infernal rocks of poverty, and a good taste for pleasure; with. 
out a doit for my future provision, or even a distinct view of my 
navigation, behold me once more arrived in the metropolis—where 
authors seem to agree in settling the empire of wealth and 
liberality, but where I never yet found an opportunity of making 
any part in those important qualities. Let all little authors and 
little scholars keep out of London; they have not only the mor- 
tification of finding their labours lost, but are ordinarily obliged 
to retreat into the country from whence they had emigrated, bur- 
dened with the insolence of booksellers, the sneers of the 
wealthy, and the laughter of their fellow-miserables. 

While, therefore, as a skilful general, 1 was meditating on 
an honourable retirement, accident threw me into the company 
of a gentleman who had that day resolved to start a new sys. 
tem ; he was neither impeded in his resolutions by any presenti- 
ment of loss, since he had nothing to lose; nor restrained by his 
modesty, of which he could boast but a smal! stock. He com- 
municated his revolutionary intentions to me, accompanying his 
information with assurances of complete success: in short, it was 
nothing less than an immense fortune by anticipation. This in- 
comparable system was founded on an entire conviction of the 
utter inefficiency of all modes of instruction hitherto adopted, 
and em entirely to remove every difficulty that usually at- 
tended the acquirement of the abstruse sciences—not by the la- 
bour, attention, or ability of the student, but, Mr. Editor, by 
transfusion alone. I saw the excellence of the jlan, and joined 
my fortunes to those of the projector—there was no great in. 
equality in them ; so far all was fair—he knew nothing of He- 
brew, which it was our intention to transfuse—his stock, 
in a word, consisted of enterprise and irrepressible impudence, 
and mine in the laudable desire of continuing in existence as 
long as nature had appointed. Animated by these incentives, 
we put forth the following annunciation :— 


LiTeERARY MIRACLE. 


Messrs. R. and T. gentlemen of high literary eminence, have, 
by the most laborious investigation, at length arrived at a dis- 
covery, the effects of whch must spread universal benefits over the 
kingdom. It has long and deservedly been a cause of regret to 
the literary world that difficulties of a serious nature have impeded 
the general acquisition of knowledge, and that much valuable 
time is expended in the acquirement of langu and science. 
Duly impressed with this fact, Messrs. R. and 'T. have at last 
succeeded in discovering a system of instruction replete with 
advantage—a system that requires no labour or attention .on 
the part of the student, no application of the memory, (the bur- 
dening of which indeed has a most injurious tendency,) and im- 
plies im its adoption no natural talent, ability, or taste. The 
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whole is effected by transfusion, the wonderful properties of 
which discovery will, in the shortest possible time, put the student 
in possession of complete knowledge of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, Spanish, German, Arabic, Mathematics, &c. &e. &e. 

It would not become the inventors of this astonishing system 
to obtrude their own commendations of it on the notice of the 
public, but as real and intrinsic merit must ultimately meet the 
patronage of a liberal and enlightened community, they content 
themselves with observing that, amidst all the i that 
have shed their ene influence on society, none can for a 
moment compete with the grand system of Transfusion, a system 
that must immortalize its founders, render knowledge universal, 
and raise literature and science to their utmost possible elevation. 
To say more would be unworthy the public—to say less would 
be unworthy the projectors. 


N.B. All remuneration in advance. 


Of the success of this project I must hereafter inform you ; and 
remain, Mr. Editor, &c. 
R. A, 





A FAREWELL. 


FAREWELL is said, but something more 
Affection claims, nor will forego— 

Some charm to add to memory’s store, 
Although it prove but treasur’d woe. 


Farewell—it isa hackney’d word, 

Which many a one hath said to thee ; 
Unheeding if his wish were heard, 

And what are such ’twixt thee and me ? 


A word is cold, I linger yet ; 
Then kiss me, sweet—Time swiftly steals : 

Looks, sighs, and words we may forget, 

But kisses are love’s lasting seals. 
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A PLAGUE IN BOTH YOUR HOUSES. 


EPISTLE TO MESSRS. ELLISTON, KEMBLE, WILLET, AND FORBEs, 


AANAOE.—Mnid? aloyog tysiv, ndovi Bey Opoig tyadis 
II pee S wyasy. ASCHYVL, 


XOPOS.— Orv, Dev, 13 owypey we amavtayou xurdy, 
Kal dofav icSany iv Bootie xouiCeras.— EURIP. 


Tue drama is moral in the way that nature is moral ; it does 
not set up a moral lesson, dry, orthodox, and ‘* squared in form.” 
It shows men and women as they are, “ letting contemplation 
have its fill.” In nature you may find sermons in stones, in 
gaicty, or gravity, or wisdom, or folly ; and the simple exhibi- 
tion of virtue or vice—awaking in’ the mind a spontaneous 
emotion of moral approbation or disapprobation, that feels good- 
ness to be beautiful and ill deformed without a prospective 
theught at their consequences—is itself a meral lesson, pro- 
longed and deepened by the view of their physical sequences, and 
of the influence of opinion—the csttiomal form of the moral 
approbation or disapprobation. In the drama, which differs 
from nature in this view, by concentrating In a narrow space the 
shows of gaiety, or gravity, or folly, or wisdom, or passion, or 
virtue, or crime—spread in nature over a large surface—the 
moral effect is wrought precisely in the same way. 

The drama is moral, too, ina way in which nature is not. 
There are often vulgarities or darkening ills about virtue, and 
touches of elegance or goodness on crime, which lessen the effect 
of the moral lesson that nature gives us; and though the Su- 
preme Ruler has showed his approbation of virtue, and disap- 
probation of vice, by the moral principle he has set within us, 
and by their general consequences, yet happiness does not always 
follow goodness, or misery crime ; contrarieties at once the se- 
quence and the proof of the theological doctrine, that our world 
is a state of preparation for a higher mode of existence. The 
dramatist can give ideal touches to his reflections of nature, or 
draw ideal characters and scenes; and, as there is no necessit 
that the poetical justice dealt out in that less mirrored ahd, 
over which he reigns with absolute sway, should be prospective, 
he can give resistless potency to portraitures of vice, unbright- 
ened, and of virtue, not merely undarkened, but set off in ima- 
ginative beauty. 

I could show the moral influence of the ancient and modern 
drama. I shall keep now to our own theatre, taking one of 
Shakspeare's plays, Macbeth—ins/ar omnium. 

The exhibition of an ideal character, embellished by intellee- 
tual and external graces, without any controlling moral principle, 


or any dread of spiritual agencies, has been popular, first in 
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Spain, under the title of Afheista Fulminato, afterwards under 
that of Don Juan, The Libertine, &c. in all the countries of 


Europe. 1 cannot help quoting some passages, from the exposi- 
tion of its moral tendency, im the Biographia Literaria, very 
characteristic of Mr. Coleridge’s metaphysical eloquence :— 


“‘ The character is throughout imaginative. Rank, fortune, &c. have 
combined in Don Juan, so as to give him the’ means of carrying into all 
its practical consequences the doctrine of a godless nature, as the sole 
ground and efficient cause, not only of all things, events, and appear- 
ances, but likewise of all our thoughts, sensations, impulses, and actions. 
Obedience to nature is the only virtue: the gratification of the passions 
and appetites her only dictate........We see clearly how the Susie 
is formed ; and the very extravagance of the incidents, and the super- 
human entireness of Don Juan's agency, prevents the wickedness from 
shecking our minds to any painful degree. (We do not bedieve it enough 
for this effect.) Meantime the qualities of his character are too desirable, 
too flattering to our pride and wishes, not to make up on this side as 
much additional faith as was lost on the other. ‘There is no danger 
(thinks the spectator or reader) of my (me) becoming such a monster of 
iniquity as Don Juan / I never shall be an atheist! J shall nevér dis- 
allow all distinction between right and wrong! J have not the least incli- 
nation to be so outrageous a drawcansir in my love affairs ! But to possess 
such a power of captivating and enchanting the affections of the other 
sex ! to be capable of inspiring in a charming and even‘a virtuous woman 
a love so deep, and so entirely personal to me (personal) ! that even my 
worst vices, (if I were vicious), even my cruelty and perfidy (if I were 
creel and perfidious) could not eradicate the passion. ‘To be so loved 
for my own self (self), that even with a distinct knowledge of my cha- 
racter, she yet died to save me! This, sir, takes hold of two sides of our 
nature, the better and the worse. For the heroic disinterestedness, to 
which love can transport a woman, cannot be contemplated without an 
honourable emotion of reverence towards womanhood : and on the other 
hand, it is among the miseries, and abides in the dark ground-work of 
our nature, to crave an outward confirmation of that something within us, 
which is our very se/f, that something, not made up of our qualities and 
relations, but itself the supporter and substantial basis of all these. Love 
me, and not my qualities, may be a vicious and an insane wish, but it is 
not a wish wholly without a meaning.”’ 


* * - * * * 7 * 


“< The play is susceptible of a sound moral ; of a moral that has more 
than common claims on the notice of a too numerous class, who are 
ready to receive the qualities of gentlemanly courage and scrupulous ho- 
nour (in all the recognized laws of honour), as the substitutes of virtue, 
instead of its ornaments. This, indeed, is the moral value of the play at 
large, and that which places it at a world’s distance from the spirit of 
modern jacobinism. ‘The latter introduces to us clumsy copies of these 
showy instrumental qualities, in order to reconcile us to vice and want of 
principle ; while the Atheista Fulminato presents an exquisite portrai- 
ture of the same qualities, in all their gloss and glow, but presents them 
for the sole purpose of displaying their hollowness, and in order to put us 
on our guard, by demonstrating their utter indifference to vice and 
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virtue, whenever these and the like accomplishments are contemplated 
for themselves alone.”’ 


Richard and Iago are ideal ill characters ; for we do not think 
there was ever a villain without a touch of goodness. They are 
moral by repellency. We detest Jago. Though Richarda’s 
intellectual grandeur, like a horrent physical marvel, raises won- 
der, we hate him at the bottom. Lady Macbeth is a bad woman 
idealized ;_ she tries to 

“ Stop up the access and passage to remorse ;”’ 

but “ compunctious visitings of nature” break out at last. In 
her “ unsexed” cruelty, she, too, is moral by repellency. And 
in the last act, the gazing and whispering of the sleeping horrors 
of remorse—more horrent because whispered, as if the shadows 
of all the ill thoughts were floating and burning in that murky 
mind, is a proof that though conscience may slumber long, no 
** sweet oblivious antidote” can 


“ Cleause the foul bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart, "— 

immeasurably more vivid than any other to the innocent, and, 
except the very awaking of that remorse, even to the guilty. 
The description of the mode of representation is not imaginary. 
It is taken from Mrs. Sippons’ imaginative portraiture. 

Macbeth is a character, naturally good, wrought on to do 
murder, first by a revelation from the world of spirits, and then 
by the inciting of a grand bad woman. The air-drawn dagger, 
which leads him to Duncan, is an imaginative embodying of the 
mental terrors of a good mind growing ill. When he dues the 
deed—but let the poet speak— 


* One cried, ‘ God bless us, —and ‘ Amen, the other ; 
As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands, 
Listening their fear. I could not say, Amen, 

When they did say, God bless us.’ 


It is genius giving expression in words* of superhuman po- 
tency to the internal warnings from murder. The spectral hor- 
rors of the banquet are the vivified shadows that haunt the soul 
of the murderer, unveiling, while they are pourtraying the mar- 
rowless bones, and the cold blood, and the eyes without specula: 
tion that glare on him, and by association, hia reminiscences of 
guiltless joy, and his prospects of misery opening into a dark 
vista--away—and away—for ever—and raising in the spectator 
afterward an intenser love of that moral beauty which even the 





* I do not recollect. to have seen the frequent spiritual expressiveness of 
Shakspeare's language, simply as a succession of vocal sounds, noticed by his 
commentators. The passagequoted is an example. I have been often struck 
by another in the same play :— 

é; Macb.—She should have died hereafter : 
There would have seen a time for such a word, 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, &c. 
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cuilty loves—but loves without hope. ‘The hollowness of the 
shows of respect paid to the tyrant is drawn by himself with the 
same power of moral effect — 
Macb.—I have lived long enough: my way oflife 

Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf: 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have: but, in their stead, 

Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth honour, breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not. 

Augustus William Schlegel has observed that poetical justice 
is exactly observed. T.ady Macbeth dies in disgraceful mental 
tortures ; Macbeth, in the field of battle. 

The purpose of playing is moral. Plays have a moral effect. 

Bad plays are from the purpose of playing. ‘They cannot be 
brought out now. Mr. George Colman looks to that. 

But it is just as bad if there are immoral exhibitions in 
the theatre. ‘That there are such exhibitions in the saloons, I 
need not set about proving. 

There is one thing, Gentlemen, which strikes me as very ridi- 
culous about the affair. No playwright, with a grain of sense, 
would let a piece with a licentious hint meet the eye of the de- 
puty licenser. The obstetric curator of the drama, indeed, takes 
cognizance of stray oaths, and expressions that should by pos- 
sibility be construed into ill. Yet the shows of vulgar vice in 
the eect thing is too ridiculous. 

The exhibitions are peculiar. ‘There is nothing in any of the 
continental theatres that can raise a blush on a virtuous woman. 
You are the only theatrical patrons of licentiousness. 

Let me set the matter in one strong light. The drama is 
poetry, with a moral purpose, set off by impressive visible and 
vocal aids. You make the poetry and the aids promote licen- 
tiousness. A young man from the country goes to the theatre 
to hear Shakspeare. He sees vice painted and flaunting, or seem- 
ing to flaunt, for the show of gaiety is often but an attempt to 
laugh away the wretchedness within, in the stimulating atmo- 
sphere of a gorgeous structure. He is lost. The poetry and the 
moral lesson do not reach him at all; or the poetry and the 
dramatic aids, by stimulating his mind, set it in a state dreadfully 
open to the ill influence of the nearer shows, while the moral les- 
sons of the stage seem ludicrous in the contrast with the licen- 
tiousness in the boxes. You make poetry the pander to licen- 
tiousness. 

You may say, vice would be somewhere. Yes; but it would 
attract simply as vice. It would not be half so potent. It 
would lack poetry, and Shakspeare and the poetry of his pour- 
trayers to set it off. 

“he shows in the saloons lessen the reputation of the theatre, 
and consequently of the actors. The fact that the rites of 
Kuzes are celebrated nightly in the national theatres is a full and 
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sufficient proof of the immeasurable badness of every theatre. in 
the kingdom, not merely with the Methodists, but with those 
who lay much stress on moral purity. What does it matter, 
Mr. Charles Kembie, that Shakspeare said and showed that the 
Ps se of playing, both at the first and now, was, and is, to 
iold, as ‘twere, the mirror up to nature,—to shew virtue her own 
feature, and scorn her own image;—that your brother, that 
* noble Roman,”—that your sister, who drew Shakspeare’s crea- 
tions, as if the imaginative soul of the most imaginative of poets 
had been breathed into an ideal sculptyre—were enshrined, as 
much by their moral as their dramatic excellence, in the hearts 
of the people and of the aristocracy of the land ; or that you, Mr. 
Charles Kemble, that Mr. Young, Mr. Macready, &e. are 
players, whose private characters would embellish any profes- 
sion? Not a jot. People point to the damning fact. _ 

I have heard it whispered, Gentlemen, that you drive hard 
bargains with the impure women. I cannot idieve it. That 
would be too bad. The system must have grown by degrees. 
It must be winked at from mistaken notions of profit. 

I beg you, however, to look to the loaves and the fishes. Our 
trade is, or is growing, free. Our literature is free. You are 
the sole monopolists. You tag your monopoly with licentious- 
ness. Do you think people will let this last? No, Gentlemen, 
they will have their sailed pleasures set free from exhibi- 
tions of vice. 

You would gain more pounds and shillings if you excluded the 
bad women. I quote a part of a letter published in T’he Times: 

‘** A party of fourteen of us dined together yesterday; we were seven 
old friends and our wives ; our united ages were 759 years, and the num- 
ber of our children amounted to 43. Among the various topics of con- 
versation we at length fell upon theatricals; and what proved a memo- 
rable coincidence, all of us have taken our families but once in a season 
for sixteen years, and each from the same cause (without any previous 
understanding), namely, the disgraceful scenes which our wives and chil- 
dren must inevitably witness by the prostitutes in the boxes: to see the 
artifices, or to hear the wanton conversation of women of the town, and 
a set of fellows, whom I denominate men of the town, more base, but not 
so degraded—base, because they have not the plea of distress which the 
former may possibly have, and not so degraded, because society overlooks 
the debauchery of a man, which it will not, on any account, in a woman.” 

‘* Shut up the saloon altogether, or separate them ; for a palliative sys- 
tem would a better than the present. For instance, let the entrance on 
the right in Drury Lane be only for the dress circle, into which none are 
to be admitted unless they take tickets and give their address ; let the lower 
saloon be appropriated to them, where they may obtain refreshments at 
reasonable pric’s, and be attended upon by respectable women ; and not 
let us be penned up, as we now are, for five or sit hours. Let the other 
entrance be for the upper circles; and let a street and strong police look 
after the abandoned. Let women plying be ordered to move on—let 
them on the slightest disturbance, be moved out.” 


Reform it altogether, Gentlemen. Nothing less will do. You 
will find your profit lie in it. e 
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THE HORRORS OF SENSIBILITY. 
PART II. 


THANK you, Madam:—that cambric handkerchief so 
kindly displayed for the occasion, almost induces me to say,— 
* Ye who have tears, prepare to shed them now,” 

—<And you, Miss—I thank you for the sympathy evinced by 
the production of your essence-bottle: and to you, Sir—what 
shall I say for your mute attention :— 

“‘ Beggar that I am—I am poor in thanks,” 

And now, Madam, with your permission, I will take my seat 
beside you, and proceed.— 

I sometimes fear my worthy father went to his grave, without 
ever entirely forgiving me for having incurred the fatal dis- 
pleasure of my aunt, although for many years after that un- 
fortunate occurrence, I experienced repeated instances of his 
paternal regard. Until the age of fifteen I was educated at home, 
under the eye of my parents, when I was sent to a private school, 
where a “limited number” of young gentlemen were boarded 
and prepared, for an entry to the great stage of life. The num- 
ber was limited, and I soon discovered the reason to be, that m 
master’s talents and influence were both so. -Oh, how deep is 
the cup of human misery !—In this situation I met with a variet 
of afflictions too tedious for detail, while I endeavoured with all 
the philosophy of the deens, to sit as the poet says, * like 
patience on a monument.” I could never bear to witness the 
sufferings of others, and my excessive sympathy always made 
them my own. Many times have I made a false confession of 
crime, when I have been as innocent as a robin, in order to take 
the punishment on my own shoulders, when it truly belonged to 
another boy, who was always a crony of mine, that he, poor soul, 
might not suffer even justly. 

On one occasion, I found the cook-maid and her lover whis- 
pering their endearments in the china-closet, and having at that 
early age conceived a wondrous idea of the sanctity and necessary 
privacy of such interviews, I quietly turned the key on them, 
forgetting that the meat would be burnt to a cinder for want of 
attention, while its fair guardian, good soul, was burning with 
affection for her lover, as well as with a desire to get out. Mv 
good intentions were defeated, and the unhappy pair, without a 
loop-hole left for escape, were soon discovered by the mistress, 
and the music of expostulation rung through the house. ‘The 
meat truly required basting, but 1, whose wants were by no 
means so urgent, had the precedence of the meat, and reccived a 
sufficient one at the hands of the sooty damsel, till I was moist to 
the skin, and the meat went to table as dry as a chip. Never 
shall I forget the look which she gave me as she passed the 
dining-room door —her eyes shot through me like the spit, and 
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all because from a motive of pure and refined sympathy I had 
sought to add to the happiness of her and her swain. Unable 
to appreciate the delicacy of my motives, the ungrateful girl 
always took the opportunity of calling mea meddling booby, 
and from that unfortunate day I bore the ominous name of 
“* sly boots,” which clung to me like a curse wherever I went. 
I imagined every one who looked me in the face intended to 
assail me with that epithet, until after long usage I began to 
feel myself identified with it so completely that I became mise- 
rable and unhappy, and scarcely knew whether I was deserving 
the hateful distinction or not. This circumstance, added to 
many others, at length roused my spirit, and I resolved, contrary 
to the admonitions of prudence and propriety, abruptly: to flee 
from a place which had become so distressing tome. Did I 
seek refuge under the paternal roof?—No—that was no place 
for me: my presence there, under such circumstances, would have 
rendered still stronger the bitter feeling my father entertained 
towards the ‘* vagaries” (as he called acts of sensibility) of such 
an addle-headed boy. 
After wandering to as great a distance from these scenes as 
my narrow finances would allow of, I mixed among the motley 
roup assembled at a village market, where I saw a brute of a 
aces belabouring an ox with a knotted stick, until the creature 
was almost wild with torture: my sensibility was roused, and in 
the fervour of my sensations, I stripped off my coat, and offered 
my own back as a propitiation for the sins of the poor beast, 
(I mean the ox, not the drover), and cried quarter for him. The 
merciless fellow laughed loudly, and took me at my word, and I 


- soon experienced practically what must have been the sufferings 


of the afflicted animal. The surrounding boors set up a wild 
shout, and the ox, alarmed at the fear of being obliged to resume 
his part in the suffering duet, made a dash forward, and by 
a forcible butt of his short horns, laid me senseless amongst the 
mob. e 

When I regained my erect posture and my senses, I imagined 
I heard a distant cry of “sly boots,” and scarcely knew whether 
I was covered most with mud or shame; certain it is I was 
thickly bespattered with both; and when an unfortunate cur 
with a tin kettle tied to his tail ran howling by me, I fancied I 
was as miserable as he was, and even in the face of the requital 
I received from the ill-bred ox, I almost wished I could have 
exchanged situations with the dog, thinking I could have borne 
with true philosophy the running accompaniment which sup- 
ported and relieved his vocal performance. <A little reflection 
soon brought me to my senses, and taught my sensibility to feel, 
‘‘ how sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless” 
ox; and after a long mental struggle, I brought myself to 
believe that the dog might have proved as chaink lous as the ox. 
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While I was standing in this condition, “ the observed of all 
observers,” a sedate looking gentleman, who was passing by, 
commiserated my appearance, and in a kind tone of voice in- 

uired the cause of my misfortunes, seeing of course by the gen- 
tility of my dress that I was not acting in my proper sphere. 
After listening to the recital of my present adventure, he 
beckoned me to follow him, which I did without hesitation, to his 
residence, where after affording me the means of a sufficient 
ablution, he kindly took me by the hand and led me to the draw- 
ing-room, where his wife and daughter were sitting. 

After making a slight apology for bringing a perfect stranger 
into their presence, the worthy man presented me to them, and 
for the first time in my life, I felt by the blushes on my cheek, 
and other agitating sensations, that I was man enough to be 
sensibly touched with the beauty of the daughter, as well as by 
the frank mode in which she acknowledged the introduction of 
her papa’s protegé. She was eect how vivid is the im- 
pression on my memory even now)—she was then just in the 
exquisite bloom of sixteen, lovely, gentle; what attribute did not 
my young fancy deck her with! 

I was treated with a great degree of kindness by the whole 
circle; and without the imputation of vanity, I may say I be- 
lieve I had some claims towards being what is called attractive, 
possessing a very comely person, a an easy unembarrassed 
address, except when my peculiar feelings were called into play. 
In the midst of this fainily party, the old gentleman asked me 
a variety of questions as to my connections, family, and other 
matters: the story was painful—I could not tell part without 
telling all. Was I ashamed of my feelings or my conduct ?—No: 
—still I could not readily explain a set of peculiar feelings, and 
relate their consequences, without the dread of incurring perhaps 
censure—but more certainly ridicule. I could not bear sails 
even single handed in a téte 4 téte, much less could I bear it in 
the presence of, and perhaps administered by three at once, one 
of whom seemed all on a sudden to be of three times more im- 
portance to me than any other person I had ever met. If I had 
remained silent, would not that have created suspicions that I was 
no better than I should be, and therefore unworthy of the kind- 
ness I had experienced. Which is the severest, ridicule or 
silent egroRee, which might grow up into contempt? All 
these reflections, and many more, crowded over and agitated m 
mind, till I could scarcely breathe: and after some further deli- 
beration, I yielded myself up to the chance of ridicule, for the 
sake of indulging my love of truth and frankness. I told my 
whole story, from the turkey, downwards, including a variety of 
incidents with which I have not thought fit to fatigue my reader, 
and concluded with the adventure of the amorous cook maid, 
and my consequent flight. The result of all this was that I grew 
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in favour, my feelings were duly appreciated: and the only 
thing which called down censure, was the circumstance of my 
quitting my school, and omitting to return to my father’s home. 

I soon learnt that my worthy host was the village lawyer, and 
after having remained under his hospitable roof for several 
weeks, he proposed to communicate my situation to my father, 
and actually proposed to take me under his care, and educate 
me in his wel sssion. My father came, and we were soon recon- 
ciled ; all went on as I could wish, and my father seemed to con- 
gratulate himself on the occurrence of an accident which seemed 
to bid fair to be of use to me. 

But to what trials was I exposed—not at the bar of justice— 
but at the bar of my peculiar gift of sensibility. I soon dis- 
covered that my every-day duty was completely at variance with 
my character. Day after day exhibited to my aching heart the 
situations of many whose miseries and afflictions I felt as acutely 
as they themselves—but how could I alleviate them? I could 
not pursue my present course without seeing these things, and I 
could not see them without being cut to the quick; and on one 
occasion I sold my coat to buy bread for a starving family who 
had been turned out of house and home, on account of their 
inability to pay their rent. I was always poor, always over- 
whelmed with sympathetic suffering, and my chief happiness 
seemed to consist in rendering myself unhappy. Years passed 
on in this way, and how I endured them I know not. 

But there was a load-star that bound me fast to my _ situation. 
That kind creature from the first seemed to understand my cha- 
racter. ‘Time had made us familiar; we read together, sang 
together, talked together, and walked together, and no one ever 
dreamt of mischief any more than we did. My heart and soul 
were overcharged with deep emotions, I could scarcely compre- 
hend the extent of what I felt, and she was equally ignorant of 
the nature of her own condition :—‘twas passing strange :—and 
thus we proceeded, till on one bright summer's evening, we were 
sitting under a spreading acacia tree in the garden, reading 
Shakspeare’s ‘* Tempest,”’ dividing the characters between us. 
At length we came to the scene between Ferdinand and 
Miranda, and as she proceeded with the part of Miranda, I 
saw her countenance te , the blood mantled in her cheek, 
and her voice grew eoeuleilanaby soft. She paused where the 
poet did not contemplate a pause—she faultered where the poet 
was eloquent—and oles she uttered the words 


“ T would not wish t 
Any companion in the world but you ; 
Nor can imagination form a shape 
Besides yourself to like of —” 
her very heart scemed to be on her ape she endeavoured to 


ceed, but the channel of utterance failed for a moment; at length 
she pursucd the text, 
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“ But I prattle 
Something tvo wildly ;”’ 
and then abruptly closed the book, and by her sudden motion 
dashed my cheek with a warm, eloquent tear, which from my 
cheek soon trickled down to 7 heart; she turned down one 
avenue, and I another; we read no more that day, nor the next, 
nor the next, we never asked each other why; we never read 
again in that book. 

Time passed on, and the string which had discoursed such 
‘eloquent music” was not touched agam; each seemed afraid 
to oan the spell that had wrought so strongly, and each sus- 
pected the full chord with which that string would vibrate if 
touched again. I could not, dared not touch it: she ought not— 
delicacy forbade. Here my excessive sensibility cut my heart- 
strings. 

If a boor glanced at her as she walked through the village, 
I felt disposed to cudgel him for his impudence. If an equal 
claimed her attention and whispered his pleasantry in her ears, 
my spirit was up in arms: yet why? I had laid no claim to her 
—I had not the courage to secure my prize —I had not the for- 
titude to lose it. I was jealous where I had no right, I was 
confident where I had not the resolution to muse the dreams of 
hope into reality. Oh how bitter—how sweetly bitter was all 
this—the work of that sensibility—overtlowing sensibility, source 
of all my woe, past, present and future ! 

Oh Siabelcteaiie ! bright, bright vision ; 

“ No more, no more, oh never more on me 
The freshness of the heart can fall like dew.” 


Perished—perished for ever: the vision and the heart, its fresh- 
ness and its fervor ! 

And shall I linger over the sad story, which clings to me like 
a vampire, and drinks up my life-blood! Did she fade like a 
summer-flower, pining in silent love, letting ‘* concealment like 
a worm i’ th’ bud, feed on her damask cheek”—did she sad] 
number the hours gone by when hope made her heart beat 
—- and imagination winged its way on fairy pinions—did 
she sink into her grave, the victim of unrequited love, blessing 
with her dying breath the name of him who feared to say he 
loved her? Oh my heart! Did she all this for thee? No! 
—she eloped with her music master. 

Shortly after this event my father died, and I became in my 
turn the possessor of the small patrimony on which I reside. [ 
fled from the world and from society, wearing out myself in the 
living death or dying life which 1 dienihed at the commence- 
ment of this sketch. I am a broken-hearted recluse—my Isabel, 
a widow with fifteen children. 


G.-F, 
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SCANDAL !—SaTIRICAL. 


_ Hai, Scandal! whether thou wert born 
In fairy realms, or realms forlorn ; 
Whether where Hecate weaves her woof 
Of impudence ; and virtue proof, 

I cannot say—lI cannot tell, 

But know thou art a child of hell! 


Creature sincere—divinest maid |. 
Of all that’s acted, sung, or said, 
Of all that ever has been done 
Since rose or set the glorious sun— 
Life were joyless, thou not in it; 
Virtue’s favourite every minute ! 


When Julia beautiful and young 

As morn’s first radiance bursts among 

The festive crowd, delighted dwelling 

On her, all others far excelling ; 

Dear darling Scandal slyly taints 

Admiring thoughts—“ sweet Julia paints !’” 


Although the crimson on her face 

Is nature’s own delicious grace ; 

The Scandal with the breath of praise 
Just hints, as kindly she surveys ; 

‘* That Julia’s glance that pensive glows 
*« Is heightened by her pencill’d brows ! 


“* Yes, yes, | own her mouth is small, 

“« Her eyes are bright—what veil can screen ’em 
«© All, all, is beautiful, all, all, 

‘«* Except th’ unhappy nose between ’em ;" 

So Scandal hints, tho® every feature 

Is the most beautiful in nature ! 


And Julia loves, is lov’d, and wed, 

And like all others put to bed, 

With him whom she loves more each hour, 
As bees the honey-teeming flower ; 

Yet ere the first bright moon is gone, 

** Julia has got more loves than one !”’ 


Who says so ?—Who! why Scandal sure, 
Scandal the shadow so demure ! 

Who is she ?—Who! why any body, 
Lord or lady—fool or noddy ! 

An echo every where that’s hurl’d 

From that huge bully brat the world! 


Afier due season Julia presses 
Her offspring with her lips’ caresses— 
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Surely amic_ sucr ecstacies 

The breath of scandal heedless dies. 

Ah no !—Scandal exclaims, ‘I rather 

** Do think the brat's not like its father !*’ 
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‘* But that blue eye and that bright brow— 
‘* Those lips that with each other blend— 
| ** Rather belie the marriage vow— 
‘s They are so like a certain friend ! 
‘** Not that I am to scandal given, ' 
‘‘ For Julia is as pure as heaven !”’ . 
So gentle Scandal, hints and looks, ' 
Like hypocrites on holy books ; 
On all that’s good, and all that’s fair, 
They breathe a pestilential air ; 
And like a false and honied friend, 
With praises artful censures blend ! 





And yet, dear Scandal, without thee 
The world would die of apathy— 
Small talk, small hints, and smaller glances, 
) And “ nods and becks,”’ all that enhances 
Live, love and laughter, fun, and frolic, 
| Would die of ennui or the coke! 


Percy VYVIAN. 


THE PAINTINGS IN THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


From the high encomiums passed by many of the daily jour- 
nals on the present exhibition, we anticipated an obvious supe- 
riority over any for several vears past ; and to perceive a decided 
improvement in our national school with regard to the higher 
adie of art. So far, however, are the expectations thus ex- 
cited from having been realized, that with a very few exceptions, 
we have found little peculiarly striking ; but, on the contrary, a 
large proportion of the pictures are of a very common-place in- 
ferior stamp; there are more than one, too, that, however they 
might do for some of the dark corners at Somerset House, are 
absolutely disgraceful to the walls of the British Gallery, where 
something like selection ought to be maintained. In fact, no 
small sg of the principal subjects are already well known 
to the public, having been already exhibited. We do not notice 
this from any objection to see works of merit and old favourites a 
second time, but as corroborating our assertion, when we say that 
with regard to numbers there is, this year, but a very small ac- 
cession of superior productions. ‘Take away H1.ton’s magnifi- 
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cent picture of Christ crowned with Thorns, Exty’s Combat, 
and Hayrer’s Algernon Sidney, and Mutreapy’s Convalescent, 
and we shall find the works of this stamp shrink to a very small 
number indeed. Haypon’s Submission of Pharaoh is unques. 
tionably a noble composition in many respects, yet not an histo- 
rical painting of first-rate excellence, nor equal to some of this 
artist's former productions. It is superior, we grant, to his 
Bacchus and Ariadne, exhibited at the Suffolk Street Gallery; 
yet @rtainly can add but little to the fame of the pre 
Lazarus. Many parts of this picture are ably treated, some of 
the draperies are fine, but the general arrangement is not very 
pleasing, nor do we think that the artist has here shewn any great 
powers of invention or imagination. The figure of Moses is 
certainly not deficient in grandeur ; it must, nevertheless, be con- 
fessed that it does not exactly satisfy our conceptioris of the 
character. Mr. Haypon is, however, more meritoriously, we 
wish we could with certainty add profitably, employed in pro- 
ducing such pictures as this, than in attempting portrait, a walk 
of art for which he possesses neither taste nor talent. It is easier 
for him to paint the sublime than the graceful—the poetical than 
the familiar. 

Among the Lions of the exhibition, Martin’s Deluge holds a 
foremost place. With coffsiderable defects this picture possesses 
extraordmary beauties. It is evidently painted con amore, and 
is the emanation of a mind that delights to vision to itself, and 
embody forth, the most awful and impressive scenes—the conflict 
of the elements—and the most pagal phenomena of nature. 
It is not surprising that this artist should be accused of extrava- 
gance, for his subjects are the productions of a mind that delights 
in the supernatural and terrific. His performances, therefore, 
are better adapted to excite wonder than obtain popularity. Few 
persons either comprehend or relish them. There is, however, 
a certain bonne foi and enthusiasm on the part of the artist that 
stamps a real value on his works. If there is in them some trick, 
there is also an intensity of feeling, and a genuine enthusiasm that 
shew us he is at least in earnest, and this is assuredly no small, 
we may add no common, merit. We here behold the mighty 
waters of the deep poured forth at the word of Omnipotence to 
destroy a guilty world; their collected mass heaves with an 
impetuosity that threatens to overwhelm even those primeval 
granite rocks that stand like giants to receive the assault. Alli is 
murkiness and gloom, save where the angry lightning flashes with 
intolerable blaze on the abyss of waters. The ails scene is in- 
describably fine, but the figures with which it is peopled are 
wretchedly executed : well, no matter ; it is stil] a most masterly 
effort of the imagination—easier to censure than to rival. Con- 
sidered too merely with regard to execution, it is an astonishing 
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production ; but there is also a degree of feeling and sentiment 
pervading the whole, that calls forth higher praise. 

Daxsy, who may not undeservedly be deemed the compeer of 
the artist we have just noticed, exhibits a poetical landscape, 
where the moon is seen rising over the ruins and fragments of a 
deserted city, just as the last rays of the setting sun gleams on 
the tops of the trees. Although certainly above mediocrity, this 

iece 1s inferior to former ones by the same pencil, the colouring 
is neither pleasing, nor, we — natural. A monotonous 
green hue pervades the landscape; the outline of the trees, 
whose forms are very stiff and uncouth, is marked too decidedly 
against the sky ; an in the latter the red tint of the clouds ap- 

roaches too nearly to the bricky. In our opinion, too, the 
general site is not so romantic or picturesque as such a subject 
demands. It is certainly not a striking piece, and may probably 
require to be studied for a longer time than we bestowed upon it, 
in order to be relished. But we must remark that it 1s by no 
means very favourably hung, being placed too high on the wall. 

In that popular and interesting department of the art, com- 
prehending generally those subjects designated by the French 
tableaux de genre, which aims at little more than an accurate 
imitation of nature in domestic scenes and familiar objects, Lanp- 
sEER has several truly delightful pieces, in which exceedingly 

reat beauty of colouring, truth, and nature, are united to pecu- 
fue taste and feeling, and to admirable execution. His Dog and 
Shadow is a most exquisite gem of this descriptionx— a mere 
fable, but told with the simple grace and naiveté of La Fontaine 
himself; and we will venture to assert that there is more of true 
poetry in this fascinating little bit, than in half of what passes 
under the name of historical painting. Without being elabo- 
rately finished, it js a most perfect imitation of nature; and there 
isa spirit in the execution, and in the manner with which every ob- 
ject is characteristically touched, that leaves nothing to wish for. 
If we object to anything, it is that the piece of flesh the dog holds 
in his mouth is of somewhat too crimson a colour. The animal 
itself is most beautifully painted, and the reflection in the water 
is perfectly natural. Z'he Interior of a Highland Cottage by 

the same artist, is likewise a production that does honour to the 
English School. Nothing can be more picturesque than the 
scene itself, and the various accessories: the local colouring is 
good, as is likewise the effect of light and shade, and there is a 
masterly breadth and vigour in the execution that one rarely 
meets with in such subjects. As to the figure of the old woman, 
who is the inhabitant of this hut, nothing can be more admirable 
in its way. Unlike the Dutch and Flemish masters, who sel- 
dom represented more than common-place, uninteresting figures, 
the painter has here, without in the least over-stepping the 
bounds of veri-similitude, imparted a superior degree of mind 
and character to this aged female. He has very happily hit the 
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due medium, and has preserved nature, while he has. steered 
clear of vulgarity. He has here shewn us how such subjects ought 
to be treated, so as to become highly interesting ; whereas, on the 
contrary, too many of our English painters, who employ their 
pencils on domestic and familiar scenes, seem to think it quite suf. 
ficient if they produce a tolerably faithful copy of nature as it 
strikes the eye of a common observer, without attempting any 
higher interest. Hence the great number of trivial, unmeaning, 
and common-place productions of this description that abound in 
all our exhibitions. Mutreapy'’s Convalescent is another de- 
lightful imen of this class, which amply corroborates our re- 
marks. Ln subject apparently little more than a mere conver- 
sution-piece—we cannot find a better term, unsatisfactory as it is 
—he has imparted a high degree of mind and sentiment. 
In Morland's pieces, and those of most of the same school, the 
figures have hardly more pretensions to character or expression 
than those introduced into landscapes; in fact, they may very 
probably be designated as landscape figures magnified—drawn 
on a larger scale. But here everything contributes to heighten 
the principal sentiment. Nothing can be more characteristic 
than the principal figure: the poor invalid, notwithstanding his 
air of languor, seems re-invigorated by the breath of heaven, and 
= with an affectionate interest on the contest of the two 

ealthy boys before him. ‘Lhe fine open scene, and the genial 
air of a mild day playing through the whole landscape, render 
this picture quite refreshing to look at; and the spectator sym- 
pathizes strongly with the enjoyment of him who has just 
escaped from the confinement of a sick room, to taste the fresh- 
ness of nature. ‘There is a moral beauty in this piece that can- 
not be too highly commended, and a touching gracefulness that 
does as much honour to the artist’s feeling, as the execution does 
to his pencil. We wish that we could say the same of some 
other productions in the gallery. Mr. SHarpe seems latterly to 
have conceived a great affection for subjects which have certainly 
obtained some popularity. But we fear they will not add greatly 
to his reputation ; and would sincerely advise him to quit them, 
for others of a more refined and agreeable cast: for he has really 
genius and talents that ought not to be thus wasted. He ought 
not to descend to the Cellar, who has proved himself so qualified 
to adorn the Cabinet. . There are many other scenes of familiar 
life in the present exhibition, yet very few rising above mediocrity. 
In some of them there is a strange and mis fainid affectation of 
antiquated habiliments, or a no. less singular contrast of mo- 
dern dresses and old fashioned apartments. Newton's Deep 
Study is conspicuous for the former defect—so we must con- 
sider it: a girl, habited in a costume that seems to have come 
from the wardrobe of a company of strollers, has fallen into a 
slumber, with a book in her hand,—we are not aware that the pain- 
ter has pointed out on the back of the volume, the author ‘to whom 
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she is indebted for her somnolency — and reclines in an attitude as 
little graceful as her attire. We cannot account for Mr. New- 
ton’s penchant for a style of dress for his figures, which gives his 

ictures a second-hand air, as if copies from old paintings. Un- 
lees in scenes avowedly historical, we think the painter of domes- 
tic life should copy the age in which he lives; but forcedly to in- 
troduce into his pictures a more barbarous costume, does not, in 
our opinion, shew much either of judgment or taste ; on the con- 
trary, it should seem that despair of rendering what is familiar 

icturesque, he has recourse to the grotesque and fanciful. There 
is hardly such beauty in stiff stays, stomachers, and high heels, 
as should induce an artist to affect them: but if his admiration 
of them be irresistible, he would at least do well to select subjects 
where any other costfime would be out of place. We would, 
therefore, recommend Mr. Newton to look into Grammont’s and 
Rabutin’s Memoirs, and similar works, where he would meet with 
many scenes in which he would find himself quite at home. 

Mr. ‘Goon has this year too very clever pictures, but has cer- 
tainly produced nothing new ; for the effect in both is identically 
the same as in those he exhibited last year,—a strong gleam of sun- 
shine catching obliquely on his figures. Nothing can be more 
deceptive; yet admirable as the effect must be acknowledged to 
be, there is nothing beyond this particularity of execution to re- 
commend his pieces: no merit of thought or expression, no cha- 
racter, and in short no other interest whatever. Ingenious, there- 
fore, as the mechanicai part of his productions are, there is in 
them too much of trick, and the ciel itself will shortly become 
stale. He is like a singer who can sing admirably, but can sing 
only one song. If he proceeds in this manner, one of his pictures 
will be as good as one hundred, for in the one we shall possess 
justas much interest and as much excellence as we could in them all. 

We have said that there are few works of this class of superior 
merit in the present exkibition ; but there are some even far be- 
low mediocrity ; and one piece, in particular, is so detestably bad, 
that we wonder how it obtained admission at all. ‘This is the 
Stupid Apprentice, which, besides being avery queer, ill-designed, 
and unmeaning composition, ts the vilest specimen of colouring 
we ever beheld—monstrum a viliis nulim virtute redemtum. It 
bears at first sight no sinall resemblance to a paltry print smeared 
over with colours. If it admits such productions as this, and one 
or two others, we must say that the Institution shews much more 
good-nature than taste. Yet we think that it would be better 
not only to draw a line, but that line should be tolerably high, so 
as to exclude all performances that did not possess some positive 
merit. The walls might then, probably, be not so well covered ; 
but this would hardly be an evil, for, in fact, although this gal- 
lery is not so crowded as Somerset House, there are still more 
paintings hung up than can well be viewed: and it would be 
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quite as well were there some little spaces between the frames, 
instead of their being wedged in as they are at present. The walls 
want weeding, and there would still remain enough to satisfy a 
lover of art. Indeed it is the besetting sin and error of all our 
exhibitions of pictures to be over-crammed, so as to fatigue and 
weary theeye. Were all the rubbish that annually finds its way 
into Somerset House, fairly excluded, neither the public nor the 
art would be any losers; or rather both would be gainers. And 
to say the truth, one half of the things admitted at the latter 
place might as well be rejected at once, as they are put where no 
one can see, them, unless the Academy mall vide ladders 
and telescopes, that the company might examiue the loftier ones,* 
and cushions that they might kneel down to inspect such as are 
on a level with the floor: not forgetting also a few Lenssen the ob. 
scure corners. ‘Till they do this, or obtain more spacious apart- 
ments, or come to a resolution of admitting no more than can be 
conveniently disposed, a vast number of pictures might as well 
be hung with their faces towards the wall. 

To return from this digression, not, we hope, an impertinent 
one—we must remark that there are very few striking landscapes 
in the gallery this year. Linton exhibits an Italian View, a 
composition of his own, that is not without merit, particularly in 
the distance and general effect; but the colouring wants trans. 
ae i and the buildings, which are very numerous, will not 

ar a very critical examination. If he aspires to paint archi- 
tecture, we would advise him not only to study it more, but also 
to look at Canaletti, and some other painters of that class. Be- 
sides that his execution of such objects is laboured, his detail is 
very incorrect, and his outline wants spirit and firnmess. 
obexts has a very tine architectural subject, one of the Chapels 
in the Church of St. Jacques at Dieppe; a most splendid scene, 
and well touched, although it must be confessed that a little more 
transparency in the shadows would have improved it. Stanley 
also exhibits two very clever and interesting French views; and 
there is one of Orleans, by Jones, which possesses great merit. If 
there is nothing very particularly striking or original in the way of 
landscapes, there are one or two remarkably well executed water 
and marine pieces, particularly Witson’s Light Breeze, of which 
the aerial effect and freshness are truly charming. ‘The sky and 
water are admirably painted, and there is a character of nature 
pervading this — that renders it one of the most pleasing 
of the class we have ever seen. StTaN¥FIELD’s Market Boat on 
the Scheldt might serve as a companion to the preceding, it being 
an excellent picture of the same description, Mary Stuart's 
Farewell to France, by LEany ; FRADELLE’s scene from [van- 


* We have actually seen bird's-eye views placed just below the cornice of 
one of the rooms ! 
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hoe; Raphael's Dream, by BrocxenpeNn, and one or two 
others belonging to a subordinate rank between historical and 
fancy composition, may be mentioned with approbation ; but 
there are too many ants of this kind that have very little indeed 
to recommend them at all. Bone’s picture of the Daughters of 
(Edipus indicates nothing of the a ‘nt requisite for historical 
painting—neither thought nor sentiment, while there is a flatness 
and insipidity in the colouring and in the execution generally, 
that unluckily reminds us more than we could wish of * tea-tray ° 
painting. 

There are@nany other pictures that deserve some notice, but 
which we cannot now particularise either favourably or otherwise. 
We must, however, before we conclude these strictures, say a 
word or two of Grorce Hayter’s Coronation of Charles X., 
and of Joun Hayrke's Joseph interpreting the Dream of 
Pharaoh's Chief Baker. ‘The former of these, although slight 
and sketchy, is an interesting representation of a most gorgeous 
scene ; oni considering the extreme difficulties the artist had.to 
contend with in such a subject, and the multiplicity of dazzling 
objects, is very well managed. We like to see some record of 
such a pageant achieved by the pencil to rescue the splendour 
of an heer from utter oblivion, and furnish some idea of the 
spectacle to those who had no opportunity of witnessing it; even 
those who did will not on that account behold it with less in- 
terest. The other piece is one of no ordinary promise, there 
being an energy both in the conception and execution that in- 
dicates very ‘superior talent. The character of the prisoner is 
admirable, and both the drawing and colouring are vigorous. 

Although taking this exhibition altogether the number of good 

roductions bears no proportion to that of the common-place and 
inferior ones, and although several of the best have been already 
exhibited to the public elsewhere, and cannot therefore be said 
to add to the specimens of British talent we already possessed ; 
there is still enough to satisfy us that art is not retrograding in 
this country, even if we confess that we are yet very far from 
having attained the eminence necessary to confer upon us the 
title of a first-rate school. wee . 
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——* Some pieces on human life and manners, such as, (to use my Lord 
Bacon's expression) come home to men’s business and bosoms.” —Pope’e 
Preface to the Essay on Man. : 


Aldermen. A society into which none are admitted till they 
a privately sworn unappeasable war against the race’ of the 
turtles. . 

VOL, Il, NO. YIJL. N.S. ce 
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Anatomy. A parallel case with that of the child who breaks 
up his toys “ to see what they are made of.” 

Apothecary. A dreadful animal hired to terrify errant na- 
ture into her proper course. 

Bar. Theemporium of counsellors and bar-maids. 

Bailiff; A lineal descendant of Cerberus; whose occupation 
is to watch at the turnpike gate of Parnassus. 

Beau. An ephemeral insect, very pretty to look at,—carried 
about, chiefly, in a painted coach, lest its fragile form should be 
crushed by collision with mankind. 

Box, Christmas. _A tax importunately levied,on the rich by 
their poorest dependents. 

Brandy (Gin, Rum, &c.) ‘* 'Tir'd Nature’s sweet restorers !” 

Breeze. Among poetasters, the only word rhyming to 
** trees,” 

Beauty. ‘The ruin of mankind and womankind. 

Cannon. <A tremendous creature, whose breath is fire, voice 
thunder, and whose deeds are death. 

Coachman. ‘The popular and intelligent patron of noblemen 
and gentlemen of independent fortunes. 

Choler. (ayn. Rage) The exuberance of fine animal spirits. 

Commentator. One who has the happy knack of twisting an 
unfortunate author’s meaning, so as to suit his own purpose. 

Conscience. An article extremely suitable for cottages and 
retired life; but at court, and in public life, too expensive to be 
thought of. 

Charity. An apology for the want of liberality. 

Coronet. A circular metal bandage, panes as much weight 
as is compatible with its structure, and used for. the purpose of 
steadying the light-headed: an appendage whose attainment has 
been the labour of a long life of ambitious misery. 

Counsellor. A sable clad, white-wigged creature, chiefly re- 
markable for the singular conformation of its tongue, which is 
set on springs, immoveable, except on the application of a golden 
key. 

Cupid The bane of unhappy editors, but best friend of the 
pen, ink, and paper-merchants. 

.D. Cabalistic letters, intimating that he to whose name they 
are appended, has safely emerged from the mire of polemics, 
after many years immersion. 

Death. A celebrated old gentleman, whose presence is most 
urgently and frequently implored by those who are least prepared 
for him. 

Door, slamming of the. An energetic rhetorical method of 
signifying dignified fury, on leaving a chamber in which one 
fancies one’s-self to have been insulted. 

Dun. An unerring test of genius. 

Fame. The privilege of having your foibles and eccentricities 
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trumpetted, with customary exaggeration, to the uttermost parts 
of England, in order that the public may be even with you for 
its involuntary homage extorted by your genius. 

Fauz-pas. (syn. Adullery/) Trifling inconveniences occasioned 
by too large a developement of the organs of amativeness and 
philoprogenitiveness. 

Forgery. The most certain and fashionable method of com- 
mitting suicide. 

Fudge-fiddle-de-dee, §c. ‘The summing up of your opponent's 
arcumeats. ° 

Gout. An epicurean malady: because, too nice and delicate 
in its notions of ‘ fitness,’ to bestow its favours on the poor and 
miserable, it reserves its higher and more peculiar blessings for 
the rich and great. 

Gimcracks. The origin and support of the learned Society of 
Antiquaries. 

Highwaymen, Gentlemen, or (see Shakespeare) minions of 
the moon, whose admiration of Shakespeare is so ardent as to 
induce them to make his writings the rule of their conduct: e. g. 
‘‘who steals my purse—steals trash”—and surely one performs 
a kindness to one’s fellow-creatures in kindly relieving them of 
unnecessary incumbrance. . 

Honour. Isa physician, whose lancet is a pistol. 

Impudence. 'The most successful pioneer in the way to high 
life and fortune. 

Infidelity. An evidence of remarkable sagacity in men of 
literature and philosophy ; who, because their jinite capacities 
cannot comprehend infinitude, wisely ‘believe in all unbelief:” 
e. g. because the blessed sun cannot be crammed into a tea-pot 
they deny its existence. 

etch, Jack. Ultima ratio Regum. 

Law. See Debtor’s Door on execution morning, and hear a 
melancholy sound daily proceeding from Fleet Prison for an il- 
lustration thereof. 

London, Life in. Precisely according to what the good sense 
or folly of the liver prompts him to oe 

Mayor, Lord. An indefatigably industrious citizen, who 
after a long probation, and having scraped together wealth out 
of every commercial puddle, is at length qualified to creep into a 
circular gold chain, to be buckled to a huge mace and sword, 
and carried about in a cumbrous gilt box, for the encouragement 
of sober 'prentices, and to be an “ awe and terror to evil doers.” 

Morality. An apology for the want of christianity. 

Militia. The common receptacle of all the pitiful rascals in 
the kingdom, who are good for nothing else, from which, how- 
ever, you may get yourself excluded by paying five pounds. 

Moon. The cloud-fringed eye of midnight; which has the 
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strange property of maddening all the addlepated sonnetteers 
who gaze on it. 

Novelist. A professed and largely patronized liar. 

Nerves. Those which give to “ airy nothing a local habita- 
tion and a name.” 

Oysters. From their being almost invariably devoured alive 
by the most delicate personages—fit objects for sentimental soli- 
loquy and reflection. 

Physic. 'The abettors of disease: some personify it as the 
ferryman from imaginary to real illness. 

hilunthropy. In our day, the most conspicuous finger-post 
to notoriety. 

Pillory. The legitimate scene of affaires dhonneur. 

Poets. The lofty, blazing beacons of a nation; their light 
shall shine brightest when the pall of oblivion envelopes most of 
their contemporaries. 

Politics. ‘The art and mystery of prudently pronouncing the 
two monosyllables—“‘ aye” and “ no;”—and of knowing when 
to be dumb or magniloquent, blind, or quick-sighted. 

Prison. An observatory from whence the sons of genius and 
science, can make the best and most uninterrupted use of their 
telescopes, since all but etherial prospects are excluded under 
lock and key by their kind creditors. 

Pugilism. Practical logiv: argumenta ad hominem. 

Riches. Money transferred, by skilful manoeuvring, from 
the pockets of thousands into the purse of one. 

Romance. A lie so painted, as most closely to resemble truth. 

Scoundrel. One above affecting to be an honest «man. 

Sentimentality. A compound of sighs, tears, and twaddle. 

Satisfaction. Among fashionables an utter paradox: e. g. 
if a gentleman gets his brains blown out of his head, or is 
whipped through the lungs—he has had satisfaction. 

Sleep. The drowsy mimic of death ! 

Speculating. The art of cheating others for the more con- 
venient ruin of yourself. 

Spirit, man of. Manifested in the extrusion of a sleepy 
asthmatic watchman from his box, and bilking hackney coach- 
men of their fares. 

Statesmen. Royal engineers. 

Snuff. A sharpener of wit. 

Surgeon. A man, who, with his gentle scalpel, kindly prunes 
the redundancies of Madam Nature. N.B. A Literary Sur- 
geon would find no lack of employment, though necessarily the 
ruin of hundreds of small publishers. 

Scurrility. An obstinate argument of your opponent. 

Suicide. The dernier resort of cowardice. 


Tears. Among women a potent chrystal talisman, wherewith 
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they operate on us unfortunate men as they choose; for beauty 
smiling, is charming; but in tears—we are told she is irre- 
sistible. 

Time. 'That which is often wasted in its own pursuit. 

Tragedian. One perfect in the art of groaning and looking 
awry. 

Cainiiiies Great, Scottish. See articles Smoke and Bladder. 

Vinegar. By the learned Sieur Dunderheaddenhausen con- 
sidered a fluid condensation of the vapours arising from spleen, 
ill-humour, &e. 

Water, Thames. A concentration of all the liquid filthiness 
of London, which is hourly filtrated in the stomachs of its 
epicurean inhabitants. 

Wine. 'The thief of the brain, according to Shakespeare. 

Warren. See wall-whitener and shoe-blacker, 


Q. Q. Q. 
February 6th, 1826. 
THE NEW JOE MILLER. 
“ Nulla venenato litera mista joco est.” 
Horacg, 


Every one has heard of old Joe Miller, the disseminator of 
many bad jokes, the father of every would-be punster, and that 
is the very reason why we shall say no more about him, 
more than that we wish the manes of the old rogue at rest. Our 
business is with the new, and not the old Joe—Jocose as they sa 
he was. But who wears his motley mantle? ‘* Your banker is 

our man,” according to Mr. George Croly. Aye, but which 
Cokcs In the west they are all for Sam Rocxxs—in the east 
for Sin Wit1iaM; and as it is a question of punning, I am de- 
cidedly for the Baronet ; and if any unprejudiced person will but 
look in their respective faces, I am clear that he will admit I 
have countenance for my choice. Indeed I imagine myself en- 
abled to prove his jokes to be better than those of his rival the 
t, aa hope thereby to cause Sam to cut jokes as he would a 
lackguard acquaintance. The worth of the Baronet has not as 
et been half appreciated by his fellow-citizens, as we shall show 
c the following jokes ascribed to him, which, we have no doubt, 
will cause his brother banker to hide his diminished head. F¥ am 
not aware that Sir W. is conscious of these jokes being his pro- 
erty, because he is ignorant of his own capacit 5 but, as I am 
fully satisfied, 1 think it my duty. to give them their due, by ap- 
propriating them to the fountain head; and, as every wag has 
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his Boswell, I opme some future biographer will insert them as 
sprightly morceaux of the once genius, wag, banker, and baronet 
of the City. 

At a City dinner, for our joker is particularly facetious upon 
those occasions, a brother siiehen. who had been travelling, 
remarked that a certain emperor had the most extensive collection 
of plate he had ever seen. ‘ Ah!” says our wag, * I have heard 
that his menagerie alone contains the greatest spoombill in 
the world.” 

We most of us know, and those who do not aay learn from 
this, that at large dinner parties they frequently use forms instead 
of chairs. Well, then, at one of these merry meetings, Sir W. 
had ‘taken his place, and the gentleman who was to sit next to 
him being a thorough stranger, upon hearing that it was the 
great man of the City hesitated somewhat as to the propriety of 
his sitting next to so renowned a character. But our worthy, 
perceiving his confusion, good humouredly rapped the form, 
pi ‘* No ceremony, Sir, but as much form as you 

ease.” 

7 Upon another occasion he told one of his friends, whose horse 
had bial hurt in leaping some spikes, to apply spikenard to the 
afflicted parts. 

A relative of the worthy Baronet, who is either now in the 
church, or bringing up to what people call one of the learned 
professions, asked ‘him “ if the Hires were not the oldest 
people?” To which he is said to have answered, ‘* Aye, boy, 
are not Jewno and Jewpeter the highest celestials your Latins 
and Greeks mention.” But we know him to have contradicted 
himself upon a former occasion, for, when speaking of bull 
making, he called it honourable, and said, “ Jupiter himself 
made a bull.” If so, he must have been Pope of Rome. Thus 
did our worthy commit himself, making the prime god of the an- 
cients both a Catholic and a Jew. But he is much more classi- 
cal and learned than the world is willing to believe. The follow- 
ing will serve as a specimen of his critical capacity. Being once 
asked, ‘* How he liked Little’s Poems?” he answered, ** O, very 
well; but, like most of the Irish, he makes horrid blunders.” 
Enquirant asked him to point out one. ‘ O, willingly; why, 
Sir, in one of his songs he writes, ‘ Come, then, bid Gany- 
mede.’ Now, we all know he wasa boy, then how ridiculous 
to style him Biddy, as if he was an Jrishwoman.” 

But, perhaps, the two last will be the most estimable, seeing 
that they shew up Sir W. as a punster in French, a language of 
which the world thought him a eomplete ignoramus ; but, i as- 
sure you, he is as conversant in French, as in his mother tongue. 
A young man complained to Sir W. that he waited every evening 
to see his sweetheart, but that she, instead of coming to him, 
seemed to relish his walking in the cold.” ‘“ Ah!” said the 
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Baronet, “ she is teaching you to walk with sang froid.” One 
of the coaches of & large proprietor had been robbed ; he talked 
to Sir W. on the occasion, and seying that suspicion fell on the 
coachman and guard, asked which he should first apprehend, 
Sir W. grunted, and then answered, “ prenez garde, by all 
means.” 

Now, this is all, for the present, of our good alderman and 
baronet ; but we promise occasionally, as we have a large share 
of jokes on hand, to furnish ee to the great annoy- 
ance of Sam Rogers, who, we predict, will speedily be driven 
from the field, and necessitated to give up his place of principal 
buffo to the world at large. 


eo. Rs 


FOPS AND FOPLINGS. 


May I be rammed into the barrel of a pocket-pistol if I do not 
think that the gallants of our day are a woefully ill-used and suf- 
fering race! Fops!—puppies !—dandies! forsooth—why, the 
most complete and elaborate ‘exquisite’ that the combined 
achievements of Stultze, Lake, and Nugee, after a year’s previous 
deliberation and labour, could turn out of a band-box, when 
compared with the neck-quilted and well-plumed™ bloods’ of 
earlier times, would be little better than an unfledged ass. 
Lookye at his accoutrements, which horrify so much the 
folks of the nineteenth century—what are they? A little round 
tub of a hat, not unlike a chimney-pot; a tight coat, and short 
waistcoat ; a loose pair of trowsers, and a plain pair of boots. 
This is all! And yet they say, (the theys, by the bye, are 
a confounded large and mystical family,) that the tailor makes 
the man. Then, I say, if our tailors can’t turn out more mar- 
vellous looking men than they do, they deserve, every fractional 
and integral part of them, a “* Tyburn-tippet” to be made out of 
their own measures. Then, I say, that the whole generation, 
Stultze, Lake, Nugee, Pulford, Willis, Anstey and Nettleton, 
Hudson, and Storey, 


“ Cum multis aliis quos nunc describere longum est,” 
from Hyde-park Corner to Whitechapel turnpike, are a set of 
stupid, blundering, useless, ungracious, and intolerable idiots. 
But the truth is, that the grey-beards are wrong for once in a 
way ; the tailor does not, now-a-days make the man, but, as the 
old chaunt goes, and old sayings are always true, deny it who 
may,— 
“ {50d makes, man shapes.” 

Here, then, is a little difference. A century or two back the 
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professors of the gentle art of cutting and “ cabbaging” really 


did make the man, as I shall presently fully demonstrate ; or, to 
speak more correctly, when they got hold of a man they made 
him into a popinjay. But we of the cycle 19, taking a less 
elevated flight, and not daring to covet a spark of the Prome- 
thean fire, (I speak of man, not woman-kind, therefore I have 
nothing to do with the inclination which Mrs. Shelley or Mad. 
Victorine may have to burn their fingers in that same fire,) we, 
I repeat, content ourselves with merely putting into shape for the 
rest ; we leave the animal, in other respects, much as Nis father 
made him. Now, I esteem this a very praiseworthy talent, and 
in no wise deserving to be sneered at. ‘ A filthy knave, a de- 
formed quean, a crooked carcass, a manikin, a witch, a rotten 
t, a hedgstake,” an anatomie vivante, is thus, by the mortal 
skill of a single pair of shears shaped into a fair and goodly shew, 
each being enabled té walk, talk, and bustle in their respective 
circles, without any of those feelings of insignificance and isola- 
tion which constitute the torments of unconcealed deformity. 
This, then, is an advantage gained by the shaping of our age 
over the making of other days, and which cannot but be appre- 
ciated by those whom Dame Nature. has formed to experience 
the benefits resulting therefrom. For my own part I am no 
madman, therefore do I not call things by ugly names, or scoff 
at that which I know to be beneficial. If I ha faved two hundred 
years ago I should not have dared to show myself out of a pig- 
stye—in 1826 I am one of the best figures in a ball-room. I am, 
by nature as tall asa hand-pike, and as thin as a whipping-post ; 
rather hump-backed, narrow-shouldered, and pigeon-breasted ; 
hips like a buttock of beef, thighs like a conduit-pipe, knees like 
a dray-horse, and feet like the bill of an albatross. And yet, 
with all this—thanks to the judgment of my tailor!—I am noted 
for a remarkable fine figure. This [ call the perfection of the 
art—to smooth down deformities and excrescences—to fill up 
g chinks, caverns, and hollows—to round off an angular 
int—to make the crooked straight, and the deformed trans- 
formed: in short, to.mould a monster into a man, and that, too, 
by pure skill and taste, without any external finery and frippery, 
gewgaw or gimcrack; this I say again and again, and that with- 
out the slightest inclination to jest, quiz, or banter, is an admir- 
able combination of tact and judgment, which merits far other 
guerdon than that of ridicule or censure. 
I love not to be long-winded, or to break promises, so I shall 
proceed to appoint an exquisite of the sixteenth century, which 
icture will shew the distinction I wish to establish. ‘They were 
f s because they sought to deform the human shape; we seck 
“a to preserve a good figure, or to improve a bad one. 
he only difficulty is how to begin. Well, we'll pursue our 
task legitimately, commencing with the head and ending with 
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the heel. The mirror and pink of dandyism in the sixteenth 
century, surmounted his knowledge-box with a spiral crowned 
hat, perking upwards, like the shaft of a steeple, and standing 
out ** above a quarter of a yarde above the crowne of his head.” 
Around the base of this conical coverlid twined a silken band of 
various hues, black, white, russet, red, green, or fyellow, as 
suited the ** phantasie of their inconstante mindes.” “The ma- 
terials whereof these “ tiles” were made were as various as the 
ribbands which encircled them, orthe plumes which nodded over 
them; silk, velvet, taffeta, sarcenet, wool, and some of a “ cer- 
taine kinde of fine haire, which they call beaver hattes, fetched 
from beyond seas,” pinked and cunningly carved in a strange 
fashion; and “ the longer you wear them the fewer holes they 
have.” This, indeed, is a quality which we seek in vain in our 
days. 

‘Next to this sublime ornature came the ruff, that dreadful abo- 
mination to all zealous antifashionists. ‘They were made of cam- 
bric, holland, iawn, or the finest cloth that love or money could 
— standing out a full quarter of a yard from the neck, and 

anging down over the shoulder-points. ‘They were strongly 
starched to preserve their “ set,” and to keep them from flapping 
to and fro in the open air, they were propped underneath by a 
‘“‘ supportasse,” a cunning device, made o wire, twisted for this 
purpose, and whipped over with gold or silver. ‘This was placed 
round the neck under the ruff, upon the outside of the hand, so 
. to support the whole frame of the ruff from hanging flimsily 

own. 

Next comes the doublet, or inner garment, answering to our 
waistcoat—“* quantum mutatus ab illo!” When made in the 
height of fashion they hung down to the middle of the thighs, 
stuffed with ‘ four, ies, or six pounds of bombast at the least.” 
The length, puffiness, and stiffness of these doublets prevented 
the wearer from stooping, so that he could not tie the ribbands 
of his hose without assistance, or, as it was then called, truss his 
points ; a misfortune which, it will be remembered, befel Sir Percie 
Shafton, whilst lying perdu in the halidome of St. Mary's. The 
texture of the doublet was various, * satin, taffetie, silke, gro- 
graine, chamet, gold, silver, and what not—slashed, jagged, cut, 
carved, pinked, and laced, with all kinde of costly lace, of diverse 
and sundrie culours.” Not even the embroidered satin waistcoats 
of our grandfathers, with their long flaps and huge pockets—not 
the cut Genoa of the present day, with all its glitter of steel 
buttons, can vie with the outrageous finery of the deublet. 

The coat or jerkin is not so easily described. It was, like the 
fair sex, “ varium et mutabile semper,” as different in “ eut” as, 
in colour, each buck choosing to lead instead of follow the 
fashion. Not to be niggardly, however, in dispensing my infor- 
mation, I will quote a specimen of each sort from my old friend 
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Philip Stubbes. ‘ Their coats and jerkins, as they be diverse 
in colours, so be they diverse in fashions; for some be made 
with collars, some without ; some close to the bodie, some loose, 
covering the whole bodie down to the thighe, like bagges or 
sackes that were drawn over them, hidying the dimensions and 
lineaments of the bodie; some are buttoned doune the breast, 
some under the arm, and some doune the backe; some with 
flappes over the breast, and some without; some with great 
sleves, some with small, and some with none at all; some 
pleated and crested behinde, and curiouslie gathered ; some not.” 
Good Heavens! here’s a description, enough to make the mouth 
water of every buck in Christendom ! 

The hose or hosen, which comes next in our list, was of three 
sorts, French, Gallic, and Venetian, the latter of which seem to 
have been most dashing. They were of silk, velvet, or satin ; 
about a yard in breadth ; slashed and interlaced with different 
colours, and terminating below the knee, fringed with rows of 
lace or gold trimming, and tied with silken points. ‘These were 
sometimes called ** paned hose.” 


“ My spruce ruff, 
My hooded cloak, long stocking, and paned hose, 
My case of toothpicks, and my silver fork.” 
Mass, Gr. Duke of Fi. 

Below the hosen were the ‘ nether stockes,” synonymous to 
our stockings, made of the purest ** Granada silk,” and ‘ so 
curiously knit with open seames downe the legge, with quirks and 
clocks about the aie, and sometime (haplie) interlaced with 
golde or silver threds, as is wonderful to beholde.” 

I have been a long time equipping my gallant, but the end— 
if there be any end to writing heavy articles—is fast approaching. 
The gayest and most ‘ correct” of all foot gear was the “¢ pan- 
toffle,” a cork-heeled slipper, which was deemed of such im- 
portance that great men had pages expressly attached to the pan- 
toffle, whose only duty was to bring and take charge of them. 
They had high heels, “ a finger or two from the ground,” and 
were made of coloured leather or velvet, carved and laced with 
silk, and inlaid with gold or silver. It was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that men soald. walk in them, slipping and sliding at every 
step, the heel “ hanging an inch or two over the slipper from the 
ground,” whilst the tortured gallant was fain to ‘* spurn at” 
every stone or post in his way, to keep them on his feet. ‘* Hand- 
some, indeed, should they be,” says Philip, ‘* when as with their 
flipping and flapping up and downe in the dirte, they exaggerate 
a mountaine of mire, and gather aheape of claie and baggage to- 
gether, loading the wearer with importable burthen,” 

Over all this brave apparel hung the cloak ; not indeed such a 
sackcloth looking garment as our Gothic coverings of camlet and 
broad cloth, but of silk, velvet, and taffetie ; of all the colours of 
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the rainbow, white, red, tawny black, green, yellow, russet, 
pare, violet, &c. &c. &c. decorated with tassels and points of 
gold, silver, or twisted silk, and lined with such salindiee and 
costliness that * the inner side standeth almost in as much as the 
outside.” 

Add to all this the rapier, with its velvet scabbard ; the dag- 
ger gilt, or interlaid with “ good angell golde;” pistols, wit 
their stocks richly inwrought and inlayed, and you will have the 
exquisite complete. 

Now, what a shell of a puppy! what an epitome of a dandy ! 
what an atomy of foppery! is our modern exquisite, compared 
with my hero, with fits spherical hat bedizened with plumes and 
ribbands, his palisade of ruff, with its supportasse or underprop- 
per; his quilted doublet of slashed damask, his jagged hosen, and 
well-trussed points, his nether-stocks, with their curious clocks 
and quirkes, his cork-heeled pantoffles, his velvet cloak, with 
hems and tassels of gold, his rapier and its velvet scabbard, his 
dudgeon dagger, with its hilt studded with precious stones, and 
pistol handles of cunning workmanship, carved and chased in 
pure “ angell golde,” by Benvenuto Cellini? Why, the finest 
prig of the present day can no more compete with a real full- 
Hledged exquisite than a gled with a falcon, or my lady’s palfrey 
with the noble war-horse, housed and caparisoned for the tourna- 
ment. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


SacEs have said, and bards have sung, 
That lovely woman, when she’s young, 
In potent charms is most alarming ; 

But every day points out a case, 
In which, in spite of youthful grace, 
She is not always quite so charming. 


When Mother Fortune, tho’ she’s old, 
Smiles and your coffers fills with gold, 
Your friends are true, your wife is civil ; 
But when her daughter shews her face 
A very different scene takes place— 
Your friends are off—your wife’s—the devil! 
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THE NATIONAL (LATE MR. ANGERSTEIN’S) 
GALLERY. 

WE really know of nothing more delightful, in the common- 

pace world we live in, pent up on every side as we are with 

ricks and mortar, hearing of nothing but bread companies, 
and water companies, fish, tea, meat, sugar, gold, dirty linen, 
flour and milk joint-stock investments—one ever continued ring- 
ing of the changes of pounds, shillings and pence, as if all the 
business of life, the sole purpose of our coming into the world, 
was to eat, drink, and make money; nor of any thing better 
calculated to send those low degrading thoughts out of our 
heads and hearts, than to enter into a fine collection of pictures ; 
to take a spring back of a few centuries, when joint-stock com- 
panies aa the King’s Bench were unknown; to breathe the 
same air as Titian, Guido, Carlo Dolci; to look upon nature 
with the same eyes as Claude, Julio Romano, and Hobbima; 
to shake hands, as it were, with the master-spirits of the olden 
time, and allow the refreshing flood of by-gone ages to freshen, 
soften, and purify our hearts. O Art! lovely Art! thou best and 
loveliest creation of man’s better genius! ‘T'win-sister of Nature, 
her only rival, yet never so dangerous as when thou resemblest 
her ! But it is not for a Cicerone to fall into raptures, they are 
exclusively the property of the protegé. ‘‘ Courteous reader,” 
do you ma the hint, and will you take our arm, and walk with 
us into the National Gallery in Pall-Mall ? 

No—not to the room on the right; that must be left for the 
bonne bouche. Up stairs; keep your eyes shut, you are entering 
into an enchanted castle, where the spirits of the olden time are 
flitting around you. ‘The picture before you, (No. 11) in the 
first room above stairs, 

The Woman taken in Adultery, by REMBRANDT, 1s as fine a 
specimen of the master, nay, of the art, as any existing. Be- 
hold the Saviour of the world! Does not the fini fill up the 
void in your mind of his mortal semblance, or realize the beau- 
ideal of your imagination! What a.dignified simplicity! What 
majesty, beauty, grace, meek yet commanding, stern yet how 
affectionate, condemning yet still forgiving. He stands as if the 
ground received not his weight—as if he tod on acloud. The 
artist who conceived and gave birth to such a high thoughted 
creation could have been no unbeliever. And then the woman 
shrinking back with the consciousness of her error, crushed to 
death with the presence of an immortal, and living again at the 
sounds of his merciful forgiveness We can almost fancy we 
see her trembling. ‘The greedy look of the Rabbi, bending over 
and pointing out the wretched object of shame, has a kind of 
mean and Diksieuriile triumph, quite characteristic, and is 
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beautifully contrasted with the lofty sorrow of our Saviour, 
which seems not of this earth, nor to be quenched by aught on 
it—which seems to reprobate while it pities and siailieets The 
light falling on the chequered floor is really dazzling; we look 
around to see where it comes from. “Tis but the colouring of 
the canvass. This amazing characteristic of Rembrandt, his 
command of chiar obscuro, is enough to make us believe it was 
him who stole fire from heaven, so unearthly is the effect his 
magical pencil produces ; as if a ray of omniscience had darted 
through his brain and lived on his canvass. ‘The power of light 
and shade is more surprisingly exhibited in 

The Adoration of the Shepherds, (No. 15.) Here the dim 

obscurity of the scene is astonishing ; we see the objects in that 
vague p Forse as if we beheld them in a dream. Nothing 
absolute, all a faint, undetermined mystery. The spot where 
the infant Saviour is reposing has a something around it awfully 
sacred, Joseph, the Virgin Mary, and the objects immediately 
about the infant, are visible through the glory of his presence, 
and yet no halo is about his head. ‘Whe light 1s merely stronger 
as it approaches the holy babe, and diminishes imperceptibly till 
it is lost in the back-ground. The other objects of the pictures 
are seen in a *¢ darkness visible” through the dull light of a lan- 
thorn. The two lights are astonishingly contrasted. The one 
we feel assured is altogether unearthly ; the nature of the other 
does not admit of adoubt. ‘The real und the ideal are united in 
this picture. Its component parts seomed formed both of earth 
and heaven. 
Christ praying in the Garden, by Correcto, on pannel (No. 
13). What a subject, and Corregiv: but we are to be disap- 
pointed. There wants the soul, the sublimity, the inspiration 
of the subject, that the pencil of Corregio alone could have pro- 
duced, but in which he has failed. ‘here is energy and pas- 
sionate feeling finely depictured ; and there is elaborate finishing 
in those seemingly rough outlines, but it is not so fine a picture 
as we have in * our mind’s eye,” when we read that portion of 
the Scriptures which it illustrates. 

A Landscape, by CuyP, with Cattle and Figure; has all the 
mellowness of tone, and, if we may use the expression, for we 
are no artists, and unable to express ourselves in the “ terms of 
the craft,” cleanliness of drawing of this great artist. Ever 
outline appears distinct, in beautiful distance from the air, as if 
severed from the canvass. ‘The figures seem actually in motion ; 
and it is not, until we have looked a second time, that we dis- 
cover that they are really stationary. 

Portrait of Pope Julius the Second, from the Lancilotti 
Palace. On wood; by Rarwart. A magnificent head. The 
colouring of the face 1s rich and of subdued brilliancy ; there 
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is a fullness, a capacity in the forehead and eyes which only 
requires motion to at the head life. The finishing of this pic- 
ture is in the very height of the art. We are amazed that the 
man who painted the cartoons could have produced a head like 
this, over which the labours of a life appear to be consumed, 
and not in vain. 

Vanpyck's Porlrait of Govarthius (No. 19). This is the 
finest portrait, in our opinion, we ever saw; there is everything 
in it that can make a picture valuable. ee to nature in 
the striking intellectual countenance, eminence of art in the rich 
and beautiful colouring, and grandeur of effect in the whole. 
The eyes appear not only to see but to pierce your innermost 
thoughts; you turn from their gaze. ‘The mouth absolutely 
thinks. We look to see if there’s breath issuing from it. 

Pan teaching Apollo the use of the Pipe. ANNibaAL Car- 
raccl (No. 20). This is a superb picture, and we are half 
ashamed of ourselves that we cannot admire it. There is a 
laughing voluptuousness in the Falstaff-like figure of Silenus ; 
he is all jollity, humour, and self-satisfaction, not unaccompanied 
with grossness or sensuality, which, however faithful to nature, 
can never be viewed with pleasant feelings. 'The expression of 
the eyes has something particularly disagreeable. The young 
anil certainly makes amends for the coarseness of his com- 

ion; the one is all brutish insensibility, the other the embo- 
diment of intellectuality ; he breathes of poetry, sentiment, and 
incipient ore A pleasant surprise is visible in his counte- 
nance, and an easy air of grace appears to govern his limbs. 
Undoubtedly this is a delightful picture, but there is something 
in it which we wish away. 

A Sea port at Sunset, in which is represented the Legend of 
the Embarkation of St. Ursula. Formerly in the Barberini 
Palace. Cuaupe. Here is Claude with all his sparkling magni- 
ficence, his deep, melting beauty. His sun-beams and Nature’s 
are only sun-beams; look how beautifully they sparkle on the 
waves ! how crisply the waters seem to dance ! What a glowing 
richness, what floods of light fall from that sun. And the sails, 
and the flags, and the graceful female forms, all shining and 
glittering in the air like so many scintillations. ‘This picture is 
a Lord Mayor's feast for the eyes. 

Erminia discovering the Shepherds (No. 22), from 'Tasso’s 
“¢ Jerusalem Delivered.” A fine specimen of the master, and a 
really poetical picture. 

The Holy Pisit, ly Correcio (No. 39). The virgin is as 
lovely as imagination can conceive ; the colouring of the flesh sur- 
passes any enamel, but the hand of the virgin is not in keeping 
with the general beauty of the picture. The soul of Corregio is 
here, a union of grace, tenderness, and beauty. | 
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Venus and Adonis. From the Colonna Palace. Tuirttay, 
This appears to us as nothing more than a copy of the Venus 
and Adonis, really of Titian, in the Dulwich rs The one 
before us seems to be deficient of the glowing passion which dis- 
tinguishes. Titian’s pencil, without the ripeness of his tints, and 
the melting voluptuousness of the flesh, which characterize the 
other. 

The Raising of Lazarus. S¥BASTIAN DEL Promso. This 
is a splendid creation of genius, and it is not surprising that 
_ Buonaparte should have offered twenty thousand, and we have 
given sixteen thousand pounds for it. The figure of Lazarus is 
a wonderful conception ; half awakened from the dead, he seems 
hardly conscious of existence, as if suspended between the two 
worlds. All is exceedingly poetical and highly imaginative. 
The figure of Christ is finely drawn, and has considerable dig- 
nity of aspect, but it is not the form which we love to associate 
with the Saviour of the world. It seems astonishing, in so lar 
a picture, that so elaborate and minute an execution should 
displayed ; every inch of it is equal and perfect. A picture like 
this should not be viewed with the mere admiration of a mas- 
terly production of art, but as the action of a man of powerful 
genius, which occupied him the best part, and which he lived to 
consider as the proudest exploit of his life. 


A Concert. By 'Tit1an (28). Here is Titian indeed. All 


radiant with intellect, sentiment, and passion—the soul illumin- 
ating the countenance. The listening boy in the corner, whose 
pale face seems the index of a deeply breathing and passionate 
soul, the silent record of many a highgborn thought and tender 
emotion. You may gaze upon the face until you feel the soft 
swimming languor that seems to melt within him. ‘* The mind, 
the music, breathing on his face,” is personified. Allis harmony, 
tenderness, and lulled intensity of feeling. 

Nos. 26, 27, 31 and 36, are four exquisite CLAupEs. This is 
looking at Nature through the eyes of art. Waters reflecting, 
the beauty of skies, which seem alone worthy of concealing the 
heavens. ‘Temples, grottoes, trees, shrubs, columns shooting 
their spiry heads into the silvery clouds. Sunsets all deep, melt- 
ing, and glowing. In short, the liveliest scenes of nature with 
the liveliest combinations of art. 

The Rape of the Sabine Women, by Rusens. This is an ex- 
traordinary fine picture as a work of art, but it does not appeal 
so directly to the feeling as the subject seems to require. There 
is something ludicrous in the contrast of the costume of the sol- 
diers and the females; the first are of a severely simple classical 
style, while a jump of a dozen centuries seem observable in the 
flounces and petticoats of the Sabines. However, we cannot find 
fault with the execution of the picture, the colouring is extremely 
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beautiful, all the hues of the rainbow are harmoniously blended ; 
the action and grouping of the figures are amazingly bold. 

Susannah and the two Elders, from the Orleans collection. 
Luvov. Carraccr. Susannah is most beautiful ; we very much 
question the power of nature or art to produce a levelier face 
and arm; shrinking with the consciousness of her own excessive 
beauty, in its unveiled state, the expression of her countenance 
seems at war with her action. It is more inviting than repelling, 
as if the artist would rather destroy the sentiment of the picture, 
than suffer a frown to diminish its bdiaie: 

A Bacchanalian Scene. By Poussin. Is a most highly 
finished painting, and a characteristic specimen of the master’s ge- 
nius, but of an unpleasing and repulsive subject. Wood-nymphs, 
satyrs, fawns, Pans, and half-formed monsters, are dancing, reel- 
ing, and drinking with forms in human shape. -There is no 
standard to judge of its worth, for it has no parallel in the exist- 
ing, or the world of art. 

We have yet the lower room to look over. Here is the 
whole of Hogarth's Marriage-a-la-Mode, an encyclopedia of 
human life and character, of which every man, woman and child, 
is a critic.—Wiu.klk’s deservingly celebrated Village Ale- 
House; the rustic gaiety and simplicity of which forms a 
fine contrast to the sickening and heartless dissipation of fashion- 
able life, as depictured with such painful fidelity by Hogarth. | 

In parting with these monuments of human genius, a proud 
ss is left on the mind. Here, within the space of a 

ew more yards, are gathered together the choicest fruits of 
ages, that have been handed down by father to son, by ancestor 
to ancestor, as relics of religious veneration, have received the 
admiration of centuries, ol yet remain the objects of our won- 
der, and as such will be regarded by our children’s’ children. 
Kingdoms have fallen to nothingness, cities have crumbled with 
the dist, empires have passed away like exhalations from the 
earth—but art ! immortal art! survives them all; and these her 
choicest Se are still as blooming and as fresh as when the 
— veart first glowed with the beautiful creations of his 
and, and started at beholding ‘* the yeasty working of his 
brain,” 
“ A thing of form and substance,” 
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CHARACTERS FOR CHARITY'S SAKE. 


A GROUP OF GLORIES. 


No. V. 


“ Rogue. Do you not, signor, remember this countenance ? 
Octavia:. No—Providence has slubber’d it in haste, 

Tis one of her ee compositions 

She manufactures, when she makes a gross ; 

She forms a million such—and all alik», 

Then sends them forth, ashamed of her own work, 

And sets no mark upon them.” 

Cotman. 


WELT1, we have brought ourselves to a pretty pass! and sorely 
do we feel tempted to exclaim, with the gentleman of the Dunciad, 
“Ye gods annihilate both Place and time!” Place, that we 
have dared to meddle with him at all; and time, because we 
have spent it to our own discomfiture. Heartily do we now 
wish that we had not, Phaéton like, attempted to drive the dray 
of the moon—that we had left to the solace of his own song, 
“ rae Man of Westminster,” the manufacturer of Burdett and 
Hobhouse, the ready-reckoner of Hume, the purveyor of popu- 
lation, the trombone of eloquence, the owl of wisdom, the wind. 
mill of politics, the very dirt-hole of philosophy, the most sub- 
lime of two-legged existences. Heartily do we wish that he had 
not been a tailor, but a tailor’s goose—a goodly lump of cast- 
iron from the Arigna mines; because then we could, more (Sir) 
Richardi, have whipt our last month’s article out of ‘* Thom- 
son’s Chemistry,” and thus had about us this month those 
wits which the super-human effort that we then made, has left 
panting, oaeental, and useless. 

Oh! then, gentle reader, do be gentler still! There was a 
little personal vanity in it; but, in the main, we did it for your 
delectation ; and as for you we dared that airy height, do give 
us your smiles and good wishes, while we try to get down again. 
You will perceive by glancing your eye downwards a little that 
we have taken the chosen ones of society, and pressed the very 
elements into service; and if after all, we have i able to pro- 
duce nothing worthy of coming after our gem of portraiture, that 
has been merely because the world does not contain a second 
Place, any more than it coutains a second sun or a second West- 
minster, but do us the justice to look at the bill of fare: 


PEEDE, the jire doctor; 
THE FOUR ELEMENTS. § Bussy, the air doctor ; 
7 MacapaM, the earth doctor; and 
é CaMERON, the water doctor. 
VOL. I, NO. VIIELN.S. pp 
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Mac Witttam, the dry rot, for 
Woodstock ; and 
Rozerrson, the wet rot, for Queen- 
borough. 
Warruman, the civic Demosthenes ; 
Oratons per se Gattoway, the ditto Cicero; and, 
Wooten, the radical extinguisher. 


M. P.’s PRESUMPTIVE. 


There, gentle reader! there’s a syllogism for you—“ major, 
minor, and conclusion quick” — 
“ Three to thine, and three to mine, 


And three again to make up nine : 
Peace !—the charm’s wound up.” 


lire. 

Of this clement we can say, and need say, little. The learned 
person is the most modest of puffers; and dates his affiches from 
Liquorpond-street, a most appropriate locality, as the whole cis- 
terns, vats, backs, tuns, and coolers, of Reid’s admirable and ex- 
tensive brewery can, if ever it should be found to be necessary, 
be brought to bear upon the raging element. Herein we feel 
safety for the public; and thus we may pass on to the more 
light and pleasant subject of 


At, 


Dr. Busby is, perhaps, the most extraordinary character of 
the present day; and the dagger of Hudibras was not more ver- 
satile in its utilities than the doctor. 

“ Jt was a serviceable dudgeon, 
Either for fighting or for drudging ; 
When it had stabbed or broke a head, 
It could scrape trenchers or chip bread ; 
Toast cheese or bacon—though it were 
To bait a mouse-trap, twould not care; 
*T would make clean shoes; and in the earth 
Set leeks and onions ;—and so forth.” 

So says Butler; and long and circumstantial as is the enume- 
ration, he is forced to give it up in despair, and close by that 
most convenient of all conclusions, ‘¢ and so forth.” Now mark 
the difference between this little serviceable dagger, and the “ puis- 
sant sword” of the same warrior. While the dagger could do 
all these things, with others ‘too tedious to mention,” the 
sword could do nothing but get rusty with spleen, and eat first 
the scabbard, and then itself. How beautiful the similitude here? 
The ‘swaggering blades” of society can only do one thing: 
Campbell can do nothing but write poetry, and not always that. 
He has become rusty; and wiether he has eaten the scabbard 
we cannot tell, but we are sure that the “ edge and sheen” of the 
blade are gone. Sir Thomas Lawrence can do nothing but 
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paint ; and that he does not get rusty, is probably owing to his 
always painting tr oil. Bishop can do nothing but compose music. 
Mathews can do nothing, but make all the world laugh at their 
own oddities. Braham can do nothing but sing—* and so forth.” 
But Dr. Busby, who, in corporeal dimensions is not a larger 
fraction of any one of these, than the brains of Joseph Hume are 
of his whole substantial head, can “ box” the universal compass 
like a commodore’s boatswain. ‘Take the whole of human know- 
ledge from Lucretius, on the xalure of things, to (whom shall 
we say but himself?) on the art of nothings; and Doctor Busby 
is everywhere at home. He is the admirable Crichton of the 
nineteenth century ; and like his prototype he can do all things 
equally well. If you want a poem, be it epic, ode, elegy, madri- 
gal, or that camelion kind of modern times, which, like 
an actor, can be a hero without a spark of virtue, or a king 
without a penny in the treasury; and * presto! be gone !” 
you have it before your own dull brains could find a 
rhyme to the short and simple monosyllable, “ month.” Do you 
want prose: then history, philosophy, polities, political economy, 
Inography, geography, astronomy, magic, description, reasoning, 
criticism, any one kind of writing, or that un:versal kind which 
fits all tities, are all the same to the doctor. Just say the num- 
ber of lines, and he will hit the quantity to an 2 quadrat. Then, 
as to music, only name your movement and your number of bars, 
and away he goes allegretto, though the thing itself be the most 
slow that ever was drawled out largiettissimo. The whole mat- 
ter will not, however, come within any Magazine, be its size and 
fitness what you will; and, therefore, if you wish to form even 
a guess upon it, take Rees’ Encyclopaedia, commit the whole of 
it to memory, and you will have a brief index answering to Dr. 
Busby. Further upon this element we dilate not, unless it be to 
say that as * air” is known to be the very life of fire, we beg 
leave to recommend a hearty puff cf Dr. Busby to Dr. Peede. 
Eanru. 

We regret very much that Macadam is not a doctor. Weare 
sure that his cures have been of great service both to man and 
beast; and in the matter of dissection, Brookes and Morgan, ay, 
and Sir Astley Cooper, are nothing to him: they can merely cut 
Hesh and saw bone, but he can operate upon flint and granite. 
Considering the quantity of his works that, especially during the 
March and April winds, must feed and clothe the whole people 
of this metropolis, we really wish that some distinction, more 
honorary than the mere gold of the public, which, like his own 
doings, is only a little more dirt at best, had been bestowed upon 
him. We have doctors of all sorts of things; and why should 
we not have a Doctor of Roads? ‘The letters R.D. would look 
as handsome, and sound as well, as any other family compact of 
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D. that could be named. It avails nothing to say, that the same 
method of ruad-making has been practiced in the north for nearly 
a century; and that, therefore, Macadam is not the inventor ; 
for he has been paid for the invention, and that is the best part 
of the business. Besides the other ‘* doctors of the day,” are 
not inventors more than he is—your D.D. does not invent divi- 
nity, your M.D. does not invent medicine, your L.L.D. does not 
invent laws, and Mus. D. does not invent music; wherefore then 
should you demand of your R.D. a harder test? Macadam has 
*‘ kept all his terms;” and the very feet of the horses and wheels 
of the carriages can vouch for the ability with which he main- 
tains his thesis. We could, were we so inclined, point out a 
whole drove of doctors in each of the other classes, who might 
with advantage to society take Macadam’s place on the roads, 
till he should go to one or other of the founts of graduation. 
What pity he did not go to Aberdeen during the Lord Ree- 
torate of Hume. Hume is a great Macadamizer himself, both 
of the propositions of ministers and of the king’s English ; and 
therefore, he would surely not have refused the honour to a fel- 


low labourer, 


W ATER. 


We know nothing about Dr. Cameron; and as we have a-sort 
of belief that we know about every thing and persun that is of 
any celebrity, we conclude that the said Cameron is a ver 
obscure sort of personage. We would advise him to shun Peede 
and Busby, because the one would convert him into steam, and 
the other would dry him up. In the matter of the * earth,” 
too, or rather, we should say of the ‘“ mud,” he is just as well 
out of the way; because that portion which in fine dry weather 
“ feeds and aaker" the lieges, as we have said, merely converts 
their stockings into boots when the water comes to it. In short, 
we do not wish for ** too much of water.” 

— thus paid our court to the four elements, come we now 
to the 


% 


M. P.’s Presumptive. 


But before we examine them singly, we must be allowed to 
admire the pair together. In some respects they are so per- 
fectly alike, that one might well pass for the other; while in 
other ts they are so totally dissimilar that you could never 
dream of the least kindred or sympathy between them. Both, it 
is true, are architects; but then while Dry Rot builds houses, 
Wet Rot builds books, and while the one calculates only on a term 
of the other makes sure of immortality. Another thing; 
Yds en their merits upon their mechanical celebrity : suite 
one does it as vice- dent of the Mechanics’ Institution, and 
the other as vice-author of the “‘ Mechanics’ Magazine.” Both 
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shave; but while Queenborough shaves his face only at the 
nether end, Woodstock does tonsuration upon his at hh upper 
end also— making “all face that will be face,” as the Aberdeen 
barber said when he shaved off his customer's ears. Both are 
persons of very great genius; but while that of the one is all 
from the superior endowments of nature, that of the other is 
rather to be attributed to the superior exercise of the razor. 
Herein the power and honour of Money and Hippolyte, or Ross 
of Bishopsgate-street, or whoever else may lift up the tool upon 
the sapient block, are set forth in a novel and admirable light. 
People had long been aware that their labours had given the 
Snishing and elegance to those heads (and they are very 
many) the merits of which are all on the outside; but never till 
the case of the learned and eloquent vice-president of the Lon- 
don Mechanies’ Institution had it been so much as hinted at that 
the wuvres of those matchless artists could give expression to the 
brow, or furnishing to the inside of the cranium. So it has 
turned out, however; for nobody that looks upan the razor- 
elongated visage of the vice-president, can avoid seeing the wis- 
dom and capacity which have been added to him by this depila- 
tory change. When you look upon him, as his head comes 
up like a fine and buoyant balloon above the common plebs of 
“the Operatives,” the emblem of the heavens and the earth is 
before you. The under part of the globosity has all the firm- 
ness and substance of the solid earth, while that above, not oul 

exhibits the unbroken rotundity, but, by reason of the dark 
roots of the excised hair, the very azure tint of the sky; while 
those locks which have escaped the sweep of the razor, appear as 
so many clouds floating inthe ambient space. In this we think 
that the vice-president has evinced as much courage as he did in 
resting his claim to the preference of the glove men of Wood- 
stock, upon that eloquence which he had displayed to the London 
workmen in the Monkwell-street chapel; because, now that men, 
and women also, are all adepts in the bumpsystem, we think 
that he who shaves his brow and temples, puts the wisdom of his 
phrenal organization to a fearful test. We profess no skill in 
that way ourselves; but, setting aside the old theory, “that 
nature never made a fine forehead for the purpose of a it 
with hair,” we rather think that the whole bumps of this person’s 
cranium run so into each other, that the head is brought very 
near to that perfect sphericity which at once shows the greatest 
beauty, and indicates the greatest capacity. Bumps, however, 
are the fashion, the thing wanted; and, therefore, after Mr. 
Mac William gets into san hindi, we would humbly suggest to 
him that, just for the sake of eer he should, in supple- 
ment to the shaving, cause the barber to give him a few ites 
on the head, to bring out the: latent indications .of ‘genius. 
Were this to be done cffeetually, we know of no head in the 
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-House that could match the Woodstock one ; and then, though 
there were, it would have the advantage of being the plan and 
production of the owner. | 

We have continued so long with this matchless pair together, 
that we think it would be crucl to separate them—the more so 
that they will come into parliament at one and the same time. 
We know not what part of the house they may occupy, or upon 
which side of any particular question they may speak or vote ; 
but of this we are sure, that, wherever they may sit. the rest of 
the house may look to itself; and if the side which they take do 
not happen to triumph—through the shaven face of the one, and 
the eaves eloquence of the other—we are quite sure that it 
ought to triumph, and that comes nearly to the same thing. 

Before Dry Rot comes into the House, we would advise Sir 
Isaac Coffin, to creep into himself; for he will never be able to 
keep afloat; and though there may be points of resemblance be- 
tween the new member and Mr. Fysshe Palmer, we would 
by all means advise the latter to sing small. It is far worse 
to be beaten by a brother, than to be beaten by an anta- 
gonist. Much do we regret that this gifted and tasteful person 
was not in the House previous to the passing of the bills for 
building the churches and palaces ; for had he been there, every 
church would indecd have been a church, and every palace a 
palace. 

The other is, however, in all respects, except the cranial dis- 
play, the more wonderful character ; and though we never heard 
that, like Dr. Busby, he is an Apollo both in wind and in gut— 
in lay and in lyre, we are very sure, that, in all the remainder of 
the Encyclopaedia he would floor the Doctor himself. Great as 
are Dr. sings powers, we should infer from the modus operandi 
that they are move acquired than innate ; and that, if the Doctor 
had not had the advantage of education, and a turn for study, 
he might possibly have been but an ordisary and every-day sort 
of personage. Notso with the other, for he is one of the greatest 
marvels of intuition that the world ever was blessed with; and 
with the exception of the poetry and music as aforesaid, it would 
not be easy to point out any one thing which, without previous 
knowledge or study, he could not do at once, and to the purpose. 
Up to the very day at which the ‘ Mechanics’) Magazine” 
made its appearance, we never heard any thing about his know- 
ledge either of the practice of the mechanical arts, or of the prin- 
aiiles upon which that practice is founded. But, the moment 
that bright idea struck tim, Emerson and Muschenbroek, and all 
that, the writers upon mechanics ge their stores to him as if 
by magic; and in one day he could rattle you off the whole story 
Bont levers, and inclined planes, and wedges, and wheels and 
axles, and pulleys, and screws, and funicular machines, with the 
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same accuracy and the same understanding that a schoolboy rattles 
ou off the catechism. 

From this we should argue that his avatar .in St. Stephen's, 
will form as memorable an epoch there as the tenth avatar of 
Bramah is expected to do in India. Wallace will not be a 
mouthful to him—Baring, tough as heis, will be chewed to oakum 
—Canning will be constrained to sit, sad and silent, like an 
owl in the desert—Huskisson will know knowledge—Brougham 
will accept the Chiltern Hundreds—and Hume will give up the 
cudgels for a tadjob. But we must not, for fear of disappoint- 
ments, raise the public expectation too high. We donot mean 
to insinuate that, if they did once get into the House, there 
would be disappointment either from the Wet or the Dry ;_ but 
there are so many difficulties in the way to St. Stephen's, 
that the persons who are the most admirably qualified, are not 
always the most certain of getting there. If, however, the 
Woodstockians and Qucenburghians be fools enough to neglect 
their own interest, and not return these two very promising 
members, why the fault will be in them; and though a portion of 
the loss will fall upon us, in common with everybody in the 
country, yet we feel some satisfaction at having given due warn- 
ing to those who have the power of preventing the mischief ere 
it shall be too late. 

Proceed we now to let loose the orators. 


W AITHMAN. 


To attempt rendering this great man more familiar to any per- 
son in the metropolis would be like showing them the way to St. 
Paul's, or giving them a lecture upon fog; but as * country gen- 
tlemen” do not know quite so well the portion of the world’s 
economy that hinges upon him, we may, for their sakes, just 
mention a point or two: Jmprimis, (and we had it from his own 
lips,) he is the Quintilian—the very Longinus of the Common 

‘ouncil; he has discovered eloquence for them, and ca them 
how to use it. Convinced that it is an ore too precious tor being 
obtained anywhere but from the rock of Nature, he,balancmg 
himself upon a stool by his bed-side, in order that he might learn 
to keep his poise in all positions, worked it, by heat and by ham- 
mering out of his own carcass; and the moment that he got into 
the sage assembly at Guildhall, he became its tutor. Jtem. Mr, 
Waithman is the greatest and most consistent advocate for liberty 
that the world ever saw. Others, even the best of them, have 
still had the root of tyranny and the love of rule in them; and 
while they have contended for all sorts of freedom, to all sorts of 
men, they have never once hinted at the unshackling of the other 
sex ; that has remained for Mr. Alderman Waithman; and_ the 
‘‘ Jadies’”” who perambulate the Ward of Farringdon Without 
will continue to bless him while they live. Without such a patron 
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their very love of liberty might have got a few of them doomed 
to the academy at Brixton—that antipathy of Matchless Hunt : 
but because his powerful voice has been raised in their behalf, 
they now range the ward free as air upon the mountains. dpro- 
pos to Matchless Hunt, (for we never keep up our wisdom for 
the purpose of effect,) we have just this moment found out why 
he has so much hostility to the tread-mill. He sells blacking, a 
thing which is superfluous there, but quite indispensable in Fleet- 
street ; and thus every Brixtonian may be reckoned two-pence per 
week, at the least, out of the orator's pocket. Speaking of 
pockets, again, the worthy Alderman’s love of liberty may have 
a chance, if you take not all the better care, of making you lose 
your pocket handkerchief. Never mind, liberty is so precious a 
thing that he who would barter it for a Bandana deserves to lose 
both. But we must not overcharge the picture. 


GALLOWAY AND WOoOo0OLER. 


The first of these is said to make the best screws and the worst 
speeches of any man in the City; and the second is to be valued 
in the same way that you value a wet blanket—from his power 
of extinguishing combustion. When an inflammatory journal 
threatens mischief, clap Wooler upon it and out it goes to a cer- 
tainty. ‘* The Black Dwarf,” he extinguished that ; ditto his 
own ** Gazette ;” ditto ‘* The Statesman ;” ditto * The Nation.” 
What pity that he can’t get to the bar, for if he did, he would, toa 
dead certainty, extinguish the whole courts of law, and we should 
then snap our fingers at Messrs. Doe and Roe. 


ee 


THE MONTH. 
“ Showering and shining is good March weather.”—Op Provers. 


Ir those embarrassments, difficulties, and distresses, which have, 
during several of our past Numbers, formed the deepest notes of our 
Monthly ** Recorder,’ have not absolutely given place to gayer strains, 
our ears have become more accustomed to them;—if that darkness 
which thickened upon us when we were enjoying light, and prophecying 
its continuance, has not substantially cleared away, we have become so 
habituated to it that we begin to see our way. In this there is consola- 
tion ; and the consolation 1s the greater that the cure of the evil must be 
left to the constitutional strength of the patient itself, and not to any 
quackery. England owes much to the present administration, on many 
accounts; but on no account does it owe more to them than for the ho- 
nest manliness with which they have all aiong declared that the difficul- 
ties of the commercial world were not of a kind which any act of the 
legislature could remove ; for this declaraticn |.as thrown the people upon 
their own resources, while a false and flattering hope of parliamentary 
relief would ceria nly have paralyzed their powers, wpon the exertion of 
which recovery alone depends. 
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Roya Vicisstrunes.—These, to have any very intense interest to 
the people of this country, must regard our own Sovereign, or some 
branch of his illustrious family ; and, sorry we are to say it, that in the 
course of the month our liberal and truly British Monarch has been 
visited by severe indisposition. The personal character of the King of 
England has no doubt less influence upon the events of his reign than 
that of a Monarch who is at once the maker and administrator of the 
laws; but still there is, perhaps, no country of which the inhabitants take 
so deep an interest in whatever concerns their king. Others may obtain 
or force obedience, and be respected or hated according to circumstances ; 
but we are not sure that there is a country in which the king is really 
loved—excepting our own country. He is one of us; and, however we 
may quarrel with each other about him, in times of political animosity, 
there can be no question that we all sympathize with him in his joys and 
his sorrows ; and that, could our best possessions and exertions contri- 
bute to his comfort, we should be votive of them, even in the heat of our 
growling. Upon the present occasion, the indisposition of the King, 
though severe, was not, fortunately, of long duration; and his usual 

ealth has been, to the great joy of all who know anything of him, com- 
pletely re-established. 

The Month has, however, been one of royal mortality. One sovereign 
having paid the last debt of nature, and another, according to the Jatest 
accounts, being near the same audit. John of Portugal, who has for 
some time been dead to internal politics, whose natural powers appear 
to have been cf the most ordinary description, and whose whole life has 
been passive rather than active, sleeps with the o'der and more energetic 
members of the house of Braganza, leaving his throne, such as it is, to be 
upheld by a regency,—at least until the successor shall have made his 
election between the two dignities of Emperor and King. Qur readers do 
not need to be told, that of the two Princes of Portugal, the one is nearly 
out of the question as to reigning, and the other has established for him- 
self a sort of empire on the other side of the Atlantic. Now the ques- 
tion with him will be—whether he is to remain where he is, and be 
Emperor of Brazil, as long as the vicissitudes to which South America 
seems exposed will allow him, or whether he shall return to Europe, 
ascend the vacant throne, and content himself with the European dig- 
nity, or abandon the empire of Brazi] to that to which it must have 
an obvious tendency—republicanism. ‘This being a question of fact, 
and not of philanthropy, no reasoning could forward the solution of it, 
The other case of royal indisposition is the severe illness of the Emperor 
of Austria; but; however that may terminate, we do not think it likely to 
havea very powerful influence upon the peace, or even upon the politics 
of Europe. . 

ForEIGN InDICATIONS.—Excepting the mission of the Duke of 
Wellington to St. Petersburgh, there is nothing of any consequence. 
That mission appears to have been both wise in its plan, and successful in 
its execution. It has been conducted with that unobtrusive secrecy and 
otder, which have given both beauty and effect to the whole of Mr. Can- 
ning’s foreign policy; and both the propositions with which the Duke 
was intrusted, and the assurances which he has received respecting them, 
are what every sensible man would have wished. It is stipulated, in 
the first place, that the Greeks and the Turks shall be left to fight their 
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own battles; and, in the second place, that Russia shall not make war 
upon the latter power. This, in our opinion, is putting the matter u 
the best footing. If the Greeks are to become free, they must become 
so of their own exertions; they must, in fact, acquire the habits and 
wishes of freemen; of which, in the meantime, they appear to be wofully 
deficient; and the very first step toward this is, that they should learn to 
furget their party feuds and jealousies, and bear and forbear with each 
other. This they may do in time; but, till they have done it, it would 
be folly were we to assist them, for though they had independence bought 
for them to-day, they might, and would, luse it to-morrow. With regard 
to the other part of the mission, all the interests of Europe require that 
Russia should not obtain possession of Turkey. We had almost forgotten 
to mention, that that poor and unhappy country, Spain, is still the sport 
of a wretched government, and of a people not much better. Her treasury 
is empty; her nobles are degraded; her priests and inquisitors are su- 
perstitious, ignorant, rapacious, and cruel; her people are’ poor and de- 
graded ; and the guerilla brandishes his steel and charges his pistol at the 
very threshold of her palaces. From such a country it is pleasant to turn 
our view any where, there being nothing existing that we can love, and 
as little promise in the future, to which we can look forward with hope. 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS.—These have been characterized by 
calmness rather than by energy ; and, since the regular routine business 
of the country (which is probably the most important, after all), there 
has not been much done. The budget his been brought forward; and 
notwithstanding the defalcation that must have taken place in some de- 
partments of the revenue, the Chancellor of the Exchequer still anticipates 
a small surplus. This surplus has been applied to the repeal of that 
duty on tobacco which was allowed to drop last session, and a farther 
reduction of the duties on that commodity to a trifling amount, The 
only new measure accruing out of the budget was a proposal to convert 
about ten millions of the floating debt of the country into permanent 
stock, and to render the sinking fund available for the liquidation of un- 
funded as well as of funded debt. Both paris of this measure are calcu- 
lated to give stability to the money market; exchequer bills being, from 
their nature, not so fixed in their value as the funds. One measure, and 
that a very important one, has been brought forward by Mr. Peel, in the 
shape of a bill to amend and simplify the laws relating to crimes, and 
especially to the crime of theft. Never was therea measure more urgently 
called for than this, or one which, if it should be as efficient in practice 
as it is sound in theory, will be of more use. Our criminal laws, enacted 
at different times, and proceeding upon theories of justice often at va- 
riance with each other, Se long been confused and contradictory ; and 
there have been many instances in which that which was really a crime 
in the eye of reascn could not be brought within the statute; while in 
other cases, where the moral guilt was comparatively little, the severest 
punishment was inevitable. Another measure which, though not origi- 
nating like this one in an official quarter, may not be so successful as it 
‘would be of considerable advantage, is that brought in by Mr. Bright, of 
Bristol, for regulating the law of debtor and creditor. As the law now 
stands, the very attempt of a person, whose circumstances have become 
embarrassed, to assign over his estate to trustees, for the benefit of ‘his 
creditors, is au act of bankruptcy, and one persecuting creditor to whom 
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the party owes a hundred pounds, may thereupon sue out a commission 
of bankruptcy, and rendir almost unavailing those funds which, without 
the expense of such commission, might have produced a considerable 
dividend. The object of Mr. Bright’s bill is to protect those attempts at 
arrangement, without application to the Court of Chancery, and to render 
a trust deed which has been signed by seven-eighths of the creditors, 
binding upon the whole of them. Up to the committee there has been 
no Opposition to the measure; and inasmuch as it would be a measure of 
unmixed advantage both to debtors and to creditors, it is not casy to dis- 
cover upon what foundation an opposition to it would be grounded. 
Another matter connected with the administration of justice, or rather 
with the distribution of equity, is the Report of the Chancery Commis- 
sion. It is very long; but the evidence upon which it proceeds, and the 
remedies which it proposes, are not of the most inviting or intelligible 
aspect. To a Chancery lawyer they may have meaning; but to an ordi- 
nary reader they might as well have been printed in the Chinese cha- 
racter. In architectural improvement or decoration, the parliamentary 
announcements are favourable. ‘The great square at Charing Cross is to 
be completed; the Strand is to be widened and improved, as far as 
Bedford-street ; and, probably, next year the ample and beautiful area 
of the Regent’s Park is to be thrown open to the public. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS.—The number of these does not appear 
to have either exceeded or diminished; though at the different assizes 
there appear to be more than the average number of murderers ;—and 
several persons have been sentenced to death for the forging of bank- 
notes, a crime which, till the re-issuing of small notes by the Bank of 
England, had almost disappeared, One species of crime, which, though 
common enough in the sister kingdom, is but little known in England, 
made a good aeal of noise towards the close of the month, that was—the 
forcible abduction of a very young lady, of great fortune, but apparently 
simple mind, from her parents, by Wakefield, a man of about three 
times her age. This is a crime so utterly at variance with all the more 
manly feelings of human nature, thatthe wretch who can be mean enough 
to perpetrate it, very properly loses his caste in this country. A common 
thief may be ingenious, and a common highwayman may be brave; but 
we know not how either the one or the other can be predicated of the 
miserable reptile who, for the sake of that wealth which he has not in- 
dustry to work for, cunning to steal, or daring to plunder, carries away a 
young and thoughtless female, without regard to any one feeling of her 
nature. The miserable wretch, Wakefield, was successfully pursued to 
Fiance, and the. young lady expressed great joy at being restored to her 
friends. 

LITERATURE,—In that there is still little done, and the little that is 
done is of very inferior value. ‘The failure and embarrassment of so 
many of the pooksellers must have forced all those who could do 
any thing else, to turn their hopes and their attentions toward other 
pursuits; and, as he who can do nothing but write, or, according to the 
more legitimate phrase, make a book, is not likely to be the best even at 
that, the fact justifies the theory—that it is with books as with every other 
work, when the quantity is deficient the quality is bad. 

Wonpers.—Two wonderful wonders have occurred in the course of 
the menth—the murder of Chunee, the great elephant at Exeter "Change ; 
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and the establishment, at least the proposed establishment, of a gymnastic 
society, for the purpose of teaching tailors and cobblers to run, to jump, 

and to ride upon hobby-horses. Chunee, the elephant, got but very 
scanty justice. For years he had been the chief boast and attraction of 
that collection of animals, which, though a great annoyance at all times, 

and a perfect nuisance in warm weather, still remains at Exeter ’Chan: 2e, 

But Chunee’s passions had latterly got the better of him; and the owner 
chose that the harmless and pence-produci ing brute should pay with his 
hfe the faults cf nature. A file of musqueteers was procured, and afier a; 
many shots as would have beaten a detachment, or carried a redoubt, the 
elephant fell, and was dispatched by stabbing. For some days he lay in 
state—such state as his battered and blood-stained den afforded. ‘Then 
his body was in due form given for dissection; his head was sent to the 
phrenologists, and his skeleton, instead of adorning our Mureum of Na- 
tural History, is reported as being parcelled out—here one bone, and 
there another. 

The gymnastic school, if not a matter of mere sensible, is one of less 
offensive contemplation. Dr. John Borthwick Gilchrist, a man far better 
skilled in Sanscrit and Telinga, than in the language and manners of 
this country, and Robert M*William, Esq., who wrote most appropriately 
about the dry.-rot, and who shaves his forehead, in order that he may 
look like Mr. Canning, were the leading men upon the memorable occa- 
sion. Dr. Hume, the ex-rector of Aberdeen College, and Dr. George 
Birkbeck, who lectures equally well upon all subjects at the London 
Mechanics’ Instituiion, begged to be excused; and so the man of 
Eastern languages walked the course, and got it carried that all the working 
people, and, as we should suppose, (for they were alluded to) all their 
wives and daughters, were to pay two shillings and sixpence a month 
for instruction in leaping, running, climbing, throwing the javelin, and 
riding the wooden horse. _ If implicit retiance could be put upon the word 
ofthe learned Doctor, the results of these exercises would be very wonder- 
ful; for he asserts, with the greatest confidence, that if he had been 
allowed to jump and throw the javelin, and ride the wooden horse when 
he was a little urchin, his stature would have been eight inches, which is 
nearly half a cubit more than itis. ‘This will be of great advantage, as 
we shall, next age, if we live as long, have our hair trimmed by men of 
six feet, and our small-clothes stitched by giants of seven. We do not 
like the javelin part of the busimess quite so well, more especially as the 
ladies are to be admitted students in the academy. By presumption 
they have aright to the poker, an instrument which any one may, by con- 
sulting the Greek gems, see has a wenderful similarity to the javelin ; 
and thus we are afraid, that as a man of six feet offers a better mark than 
a minikin of five, the pekers which may be sent whistling about the ears 
of our giant offspring, will make them sigh for the small and pigmy 
shapes of us their fathers. In plain English, the theory is a piece of the 
most unalloyed and unconnected foolery. 
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We are with our players just like the man im the fable with 
his jackass—there is no pleasing everybody. Last month Hts- 
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frio was angry with us on account of our censure, though it 
was as honest as ever fell from the pen of critic; but we have 
too much experience not to know, that if we had dealt in fulsome 
and unmeasured praise, we should have been equally carped at. 
They will not let us pat or cudgel, walk by his side, or sit on our 
ass. Even the very actor, who shall be puffed into notice, with 
the blast of a furnace, for little less can accomplish it in some 
cases, will cancel the obligation of many years hard lying, if you 
but drop a single truth against him, or move his ready bile by a 
word of praise in favour of one in his own line. What is to be 
done with such people? Whistle them down the wind—let them 
pass—and trot on in your own way. It is part of the amusement 
of our journey, however, to laugh at their antics, and now, we 
have Dramaticus buzzing about our ears 
Our criticism on certain new plays are not just, because—aye, 
it would puzzle a wiser man than you to tell why—because one 
or two of “the Newspapers have given a contrary account.” 
This is staggering—for we recollect an old aunt who used to say, 
* T know it is true, for I read it myself in print ;” but under 
favour and with all due reverence for a faith worthy of a better 
cause, we presume to think it possible that a thing may not be 
quite true, though it is in the newspaper. If ever man under- 
stood these matters, it was Major Tornam, and we cannot walk 
over this course in a better way, than by letting him, a news- 
paper man, a leading spirit in his time, a master of devils himself, 
explain and comment on these secrets of the prison-house. In 
his Epilogue to CumBertanp’s Natural Son, he made Miss 
FarrEN address the House, as follows :— 
“ Say, then—as humble copyists—shall wr borrow 
A sketch of what some pens may say to-morrow ? 
‘ The Comedy, where laughter knows no pause— 
Went off with most astonishing applause ! 
The dresses, scener j—and situation, 
Exceeded all the bounds of commendation ! 
The great demand for side boxes, from Monday 
Will know no intermission—but on Sunday ! 
The eighth, tenth, twentieth nights—each ‘duet is chosen, 
About the fiftieth you may pop your nose in. 
‘The actors al—were wonderfully clever ; 
The like was never seen, nor heard—no n ver !° * 


Again,— 


“ Honest John Bull—before a sturdy elf— 
Now claims no right of judging for himself ; 
To eurrs from Theatres gives up his vote, 
And kindly thinks ald true —because ‘tis wrote ; 
For when no plaudits strike our duller ear, 

The parrrs hear a voice we cannot hear ; 
And when for seats no beauties disagree, 

They see a crowd, alas ! we cannot see ; 

And while you clamber o'er the empty rows, 

In sweet ADVERTISEMENT—-the hause o’erflows. 
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Puff isthe word , where fame is not a breatlr, 
How many an actress puff has sav’d from death ! 
And actors, for whom mutes were full enough, 
Have risen Alexanders—from a puff, 

While generous paragraphs all-lavish give 

Sums total, which our treasurers ne'er receive I’ 


We shall make no other defence—if the newspapers differed 
from us, DRAMATICUS can pethaps tell us why. 

To question the accuracy of these oracles may seem presump- 
tion in us, and we ought at least to shew some ground for our 
infidelity. A nice little bit is at hand, and may suffice. On 
Friday the 10th, The Representative indulged us with a criti- 
cism on the performance of Mrs. Davison in the Belle’s Strata- 
grem the night before, and the town certainly ought to have been 
verv grateful, for if it had not come forward in this liberal way, 
they could have known nothing about the matter, .as it happened 
that Mrs. Davison (ill-natured thing) did not act that mght! If 
this be a fair specimen of our Representatives, we shall feel in- 
clined to relax a little in our sentiments touching reform. 


DRURY LANE, 


A farce entitled John Brown, by Mr. BEazey, has been presented to, 
and what is more singular, represented at, this theatre. This is ‘* snow- 
ing Brown’? with a witness to it. We shall say no more of it, than that 
itis indecent, vulgar, and too absurd and improbable even for farce. Mr. 
BEAZLEY has inthis instance descended from the architect to the hodman. 
In Pavis, they have brought out a petite piece called the Suzcides, in ridi- 
cule of the English. There they make a farce of suicide—here we have 
farce itself committing suicide. 

A new operatic play, called Benyowsky, or the Exiles of Kamschatka, 
was produced on the 16th at this house. 

As we passed through the lobby on leaving the theatre, we stumbled 
on * Ver «ternum,”’ that trusty old servant, Mr. Spring, and observed, 
** This won't do much, Mr. Spring.’?  ** Oh! pretty fair, Sir,” said he. 
‘© Not of the Raising of the Wind sort,’? we rejoined; ** nor with the 
merit of former pieces.’’ ‘* Men can’t be always the same, Sir,” said 
Spring, “ they must wear out.’ ‘* All, except you and me,’ rejoined 
we, the critic. ‘* Men of heads, Sir,” said Spring—* 1 mean heads.”’ 
This complimentary remark being of the exclusive kind, we thought it 
as well to retire, considering ourselves happy in not being so subject to 
decav. 

It has been given out that this play is by Mr. Kenny; but it is not in 
his line; and as.there is very little internal evidence of the fact, we are 
tempted io doubt it. He kas been a very deservedly successful dramatist, 
both in farce and iv something approaching to good comedy ; and if he 
has strayed out of his path, we hope he will soon tind his way back to the 
old road, Neither he, nor his genius, were ever intended to figure to ad- 
vantage in Kamschatka or Lapland. 

Benyowsky, or the Exiles, was dramatized to his hand, and in the under- 
taking he had something ** German to the matter’? in consideration 
ready concocted ; and he may say in his own character of Tristram 
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Stark, “poet and man of letters’ —** that is my misery—I did not 
make it—I borrowed it;” and would have done wisely not to have med- 
dled with such property, which as in the case of Stark, exiled for bor- 
rowing an English lampoon, has caused him to be transported out of his 
latitude. We sayall this reluctantly, for we enteriain a high opinion of 
Mr. KENNy’s talents, and only complain of their misdirection. He 
ought to leave melo-drame to inferior wits. Benyowsky is very little 
better, and certainly, in point of striking incident and powerful effect, by 
no means equal to n.any melo-drames, Mr. K. will take our honest sen- 
timents in perfect good part—he has too much sound sense to be angry— 
besides the thing is not new to him—* I have,’’ says he, ** been blown 
up in a Magazine before."’ 

The plot is very simple, and though cut and trimmed to the author's 
taste, is at this time of the day known to every body, that is, supposing 
every body to have either read Benyowsky’s Memoirs, or to have heard 

ple talk of KoTzEBur’s Vlays * done into English,’’ by Thompson. 
The Exiles at Kamschatka are Benyowsky, (Mr. BENNETT,) Korasto, 
(Mr. Horn,) Rowski, (Mr. PENLEY,) Stephanoff, (Mr. WALLAcK,) 
Tristram Stark, (Mr. HARLEY,) and an ignob!e mob of others, who form 
a conspiracy to regain their liberty. ‘The chiels, Benyowsky and Stepha- 
noff, are excellent friends, when in steps Miss Foorr, (/thanasia, the 
Governor's daughter,) and, as she is very clever at it, throws the whole 
cainp into ccnfusion. She coquettes with both, sending each a present— 
hoth fall in love with her, and fall out with each other. Stephanoff 
prowls about cursing and swearing at the success of his rival, and at last 
turns open traitor to the cause, tells the secret to the Governor, (a secret 
by the bye, which though a sworn one, seems all along to have been 
none to anybodyelse,) and when too late this vigilant Governor is put 
in action. By apparently very inadequate means, the Exiles triumph, 
Benyowsky gets the girl, and Stephanoff, repentant, comes in between 
Ben and the Governor, and gets the ball intended by the latter on the 
occasion for his son-in-law. This scene presents a very good melo- 
dramatic situation, and we must say, that Mr. WALLACK in i 
exerted himself throughout with great ability. It was precisely in his 
province. It may not be amiss in Mr. BENNET, as Governor of Kam- 
schatka, or Tilbury Fort, to give as much of Mr. MACREADY as he can 
manage, but we are satisfied that Mr. WALLACK can get a very reputable 
livelihood without stealing from KEAN. If the ridiculous has ever cured 
any one of a silly ambition, let him !ook at the Hletman, Mr. W. BEN- 
NETT—only think of a man imitating such an original as BLANCHARD. 

The scenery by STANFIELD, Marinart, &c. was excellent, though 
from its nature not very interesting, with the exception of the rocky land- 
scape and snow storm by Roserts. ‘the music by Livivs, Sir J. 
STEVENSON, Mr. T. Cooke, Mr. Horn, and Mr. KeLty, by no means 
proved that two heads, or any other number, are better than one. The 
audience bore it with patience, but expressed not the slightest wish in 
any single instance to hear it again. If any one piece deserved the com- 
pliment of an encore, it was Sir J. Stevenson’s Rallad by Miss Povey, 
but it passed. The “ Jtussian air,” as it is called, but which in Scoteh 
is ** Scots wha ha’,’’? was sung by Mr. Horn, and with some force, but 
his voice is of a very unimpressive and inferior character. We think 
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that on the who’e the amusement of the piece, and certainly the action of 
it, would be benefited by the omission of nearly all the music. 

We have li tle more to say of the acting, which was well énough—as 
good as was required—they did their best, and there was nothing distin. 
guished in it. We must save from this remark the acting of Miss Foorg 
in the second act, where she imparts to Benyowsky what she has heard 
of the conspiracy ; and from iactivity we must always except quicksilver, 
Mr. HARLEY defying any author, joke or no joke, new pun or old, to 
keep him still, or make him utterly dull. We would not part with Tris- 
tram Stark—having seen him, we should miss him, though the play 
would not—but had such a character never been made to figure in the 
drama, we should have marvelled exceedingly how it was possible to 
bring him and Benyowsky acquainted—as much as we did to hear * the 
liberty of the Press’? given as a toast in these genial regions. Several of 
the characters might be s;ared as prolonging what they do not promote, 
even in this unsubstantial degree. Wecertainly would not add a Cubit 
to its stature. 

It could not but excite admiration to witaess the taste and judgment in 
the dress of ladies, wandering and warbling with open necks and unco- 
vered heads, about Kamschatkian mountains and caverns, amidst the 
thick-ribbed ice and everlasting snows: these scenes never before beheld 
such butterflies, or heard such nightingales, Nightingales, we believe, 
never sing i parts or concert; if they do, we retract; for, in two or 
three attempts, they acquiited themselves to use the author’s words, * in 
a very sad way.”’ 

There is a great deal of stage skill and tact exhibited in putting these 
materials together, and we quarrel less with the author's manner than with 
his matter—the materials did not deserve the labour of so good a work- 
man. 


COVENT GARDEN, 


We have nothing to record of this theatre, except the alternations of 
the season. Jour maigre, jour gras, feasting with Lord BLESINTON, and 
fasting with Sir J. SravENsoN. 

The eleventh festival of the Covent Garden Theatrical fund, took place 
on the 3d, at the Freemason’s tavern. The Earl of BLESINTON, chair- 
man, instead of his R. H. the Duke of York, indisposed, was a damper. 
His Lordship has not sufficiently studied the parti—he wants practice as 
a Chairman, but is perfect at Vice. Surely his Lordship was most un- 
gracious and ungrateful, when in giving the Theatrical Performers, he 
added, “ without including the elephants, horses, monkeys, dogs, &c.”’ 
Neither with a view to the success of the stage, (in the treasury) nor with 
an eye to the spirit of the meeting—charity—should this have been done 
—indeed looking at the thing s‘raight forward, it could not have hap- 
pened. Ifas his Lordship said, ** it must be highly gratifying to enable 
those who had amused us in their youth to live comfortably in their old 

.”” why is an elephant or a monkey worn out in the service to be ex- 

uded ? Mr. CANNING speaking on a late occasion of public servants, 
shewed more feeling, and a juster sense of what was due to such objects. 
** It was impossible,’’ observed the Right Hon. Gentleman, “to say to a 


- 
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meritorious servant of the public—* You must go, and we will allow you 
nothing.’ Some allowance must be made, for they must not be dismissed 
to starve.”’"——March 17. Why then this uncharitable distinction? Put 
it to the vote, and if those that most ** amused us in their youth”’’ and 
ours, be the criterion, we fancy, and so do the managers, that the four 
legs will have it two to one against the bipeds, whose salaries they have 
so often furnished the means of paying. What imprudence do they com- 
mit to bring them to want? Even the chairman admitted that * they 
played their parts well,’’ and as no apologies are ever made for them, no 
apology can excuse the lack of charity and brotherly love in leaving their 
fellow labourers out in the division of the spoil. Far indeed is this from 
following the recommendation of Mr. FAWCETT, and being 


“ to their virtues very kind,” 


Notwithstanding this blot, we are happy to say, that Mr. F. announced 
the subscription to have very considerably exceeded £1000. We wish it 
may continue to increase at every meeting, and that a little prudence in 
prosperity may every year render it less necessary. 


Sir JoHN STEVENSON does not know his own strength, and in attempt- 
ing to produce an Oratorio to take its turn with the mighty HANDEL or 
the delightful Haypn, has met with what he should have guessed, and 
any one might have foretold—a failure. 


After the Deluge with which we were afflicted some time ago, there was 
clearly no necessity for Thanksgiving, and Sir J, STEVENSON, a fellow- 
sufferer with the rest of the musical world, should have abstained from 
the proposition. His Thanksgiving is a bald unconnected series of texts 
from the sacred writings, which form nothing like a whole, and though 
very beautiful in their proper places, are here brought together to lull with 
themes of praise without story or variety of object to interest, or passion 
or animation to relieve the tedium of matter thrown into this shape, “ if 
shape it could be called, which shape had none.”’ 


Sir Jonn has certainly considerable talent, without much genius, as a 
composer. His forte appears conspicuously in the airs, and the last 
chorus rose above what we thought him capable of, but constitutic nally 
weak, all the powers of Miss STEVENS, Miss PATON, PuiLiips, Bra- 
HAM, and a Mr. HORNCASTLE, a singer from whose excellent qualities 
much may be expected, could not redeem it. It was a flat affair. Great 
in little things, he is little in great. Like Lord BLEesinTon, he gets to 
the head of the table only to prove how much more qualified he is to 
shine at the bot'om, 


KING'S THEATRE. 


Having pretty nearly exhausted our patience at this house, having much 
more satisfactory amusement to occupy our leisure, we missed thé new 
opera, which is now itself missing, We are, therefore, obliged to @n 
excellent critic in these matters for the following account of it. 


It is now nearly two months since the present season commenced, and 
nothing but Jl Croctato in E,itto, very unsatisfactorily filled, has been 
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performed, with the exception of La Donna del Lago, which oceupied 
two nights, and was then laid aside. The public, therefore, pleased to 
learn that some change was actually to take place, assembled in consider- 
able numbers on Saturday, the 27th February, to hear Teobaldoe Isolina, 
by Morzaccut, an Opera and Composer toth new to this stage. The 
following are the characters :— 


Boemando d’ Altembergo, ‘ . Signor Curioni. 
Teobaldo (his Son), ‘ ‘ . Signor VELLUTI. 
Ermanno di Tromberga, Signor PorTo. 
[solina (his Daughter), ‘ .  Signora Bonin. 
Geroldo _, : % : . Signor DEVILLE. 
Clemenzo . « « «~~ ~~ Signora CASTELLI. 


The story is of the feudal times. Teobaldo and Isolina are unalterably 
attached, though their fathers are mortal enemies. Teobaldo saves the 
hfe of Ermanno in battle. The two fathers afterwards engage with their 
forces in the field: Boemando is routed, and he and his son are made 
prisoners. They are, of course, condemned to death; but when the victor 
discovers that one of the parties is his preserver, he gran‘s life and liberty 
both to him and his parent, embraces each with ardour, and unites the 
youthful couple. This Melodrama eroica, as it is denominated, was 
—— for the Venice Theatre at Venice, in 1822, and has been set 
up, by a party of anti-Rossinists, in opposition to the popular works of the 
native of Pesaro, but most fruitlessly, for it has no pretence to originality, 
and instead of the sparkling passages that so much abound in RossInt's 
music, and animated even those who consider them as frothy and ephemeral, 
we have only a tame imitation of him and other composers of the last forty 
your in which some of their peculiarities may easily be traced, but very 
ittle of their spirit will be recognised ; not unlike a cold, dull translation 
from a poet all fire; or brisk wine diluted, that has remained four and 
twenty hours without the advantage of a cork. 


The Overture is far, very far, below mediocrity; the Introduction, a 
part so important in the modern opera, is insipid even to weariness. 
Isolina’s first air is made up of the commonest ingredients; and the 
finale has been so mutilated and changed here, that the author would 
hardly venture to assert his right of ownership. A trio in the first Act, 
less dull than the rest, obtained an encore. The duet in the second Act, 
between VELLUTI and Crriont, which is held out as the grandest effort 
of the composer, produced little effect; the Soprano is so capricious in 
his time, that the other voice cannot keep with him, nor is the orchestra 
able to do justice to the accompaniment. The Romanza ‘ Curo suono 
*¢ lusinghier’””—which will remind every body of Mozart’s “ Batti, batti’’ 
—is very pretty; and was sung by Signor VELLUTI with great feeling, and 
less out of tune than most other things that fell to his lot: but an attempt 
to encore this failed entirely, though the Sr@Nor twice, if not thrice, 
made his appearance on the stage for the purpose of repeating it. Madame 
Bontn1 executed her bravura with more force than we have yet heard her 
exert;. but she should avoid all divisions, and deviate as little as possible 
from simple holding notes. Aslow movement in the second act, beautifully 
sung by Curioni, obtained an unanimous and deserved encore ; it is rich, 
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melodious, and expressive. The choruses are pocr in harmony, and devoid 
of grandeur: we did not hear in the whole of them one great effect, or 
discover a single new thought. 


The scenery is excellent; a cave and an illuminated palace, shew the 
great superiority of Signor Zarra as a theatrical artist. ‘The dresses, too, 
are rich, and in tolerably gor d, but not quite perf ct, costume. 

We understand that this Opera did not conclude till the clock had struck 
twelve, therefore the Divertissement—Bailet there was none—began with 
great propriety on Sundvy morning ! - 

The 12th of March introduced to this stage Signor PELLEGRINI in the 
character of Figaro in Il Barbiere di Seviglia. He is an accomplished 
singer, with a voice between a tenor and a bass, but not powerful. He 
executed the Largo al factotum so as to command an universal encore. 
Short and slight in his person, he is a very lively actor, and having a lisp, 
he wiil clearly shew to the best advantage in the Opera bufja. We shall 
be glad to see bim in some other comic paris, for to speak the truth, we 
are almost tired of the Barber—and the promised Pietro L’ Eremita, and 
La Naissance de Venus, or any other naissance, willbe welcome to occupy 
the station of the dead-born, or to displace the superannuated, 


MR, MATHEWS’ IMITATIONS. 


In vino veritas, 2s-Lingo says, and we were not deceived in our cups. 
What we foretold last month, from what we heard at Mr. M.’s when he was 
really at Home, has come to pass, and Bacchus did not put an enemy into 
our mouths to steal away our brains. His success was complete, 


In the 7th year of office as prime minister to ** Laughter holding both 
his sides’? he brought forward his Annual Budzet at the Lyceum on the 
11th, and if we may judge from his ways, and all his ways are ways of 
pleasantry, he will find no difficulty in raising the means. The trite re- 
mark that ** you may go further and fare worse’’ is not true in application 
to him, for though it might have been very reasonably appreh nded that 
in such a progress, the 7th effort would exhibit some degree of weakness 
and deterioration, we perceive none here, but that 


—_—_————“ quite au contraire, 
The further we go, still the better we fare.” 


He seems to have taken Horace’s adv.ce, 
Vivas in jucis 


and considering that “ life is a farce,” he appears resolved that * all 
things” appertaining to him ‘¢ shall show it.” 


The title of this piece, Invitations, signifies the cards he receives for the 
week, which forma vehicle of introduction to a display of the whims, fol- 
lies, and absurdities of character and life. All those who have ever been 
present at one of his performances will readily admit the utter ay Lege 
of giving any clear account of it. A chaos of comfits, bon bons, and 
sugar-plums is come again—a tempest of provocation to lau liter,—and 
that is almost the only way in which - can describe it. Were we in- 
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duced to particularize, we should point out in the Ist and 2nd act, as ob- 
jects of singular brilliancy, the song and patter, as it is called, in which he 
gives us an imitation of Opera Singers ; and one descriling the humours of an 
Election, with the speeches in favour of the rival candidates, A single touch 
of the grave and pathetic is the sole shade to relieve the mass of light, and 
that is as powerful a bit of low Tragedy as ever stormed and subdued the 
feelings of an audience. It isthe progress, ruin, and distraction of a 
youth at the gaming-table. The skill and tact exhibited in the invention 
of the story, and the moce of telling it, combined too probably with many 
heart-rending recollections, extracted tears from eyes but little given to the 
melting mood. The whole is in all other respects an ever-shifting scene 
of mirth and mimicry, old pun and new, till laughter is almost inclined to 
ery out ** hold, enough.’ We have no wish to cite any of the numerous 
jeux d'esprit, for we scarcely think it fair, either as it regards Mr. M. or 
his hearcrs to anticipate, and as it were, spoil sport. The joke alone too 
is very much like, though not quite so bad as, the flute without the player. 

The machinery and contrivance of the concluding act are we think ill 
imagined, and this act is therefore more flat in its effect than several of his 
former afterpieces. Though Mr. M. enacts the whole crew on board The 
City Barge, in such an extraordinary manner, and so ** lies like truth,”’ 
as to make one doubt whether there is any deception, the vessel lacking 
bustle and anima‘ion, appears deficient in 1's complement. 

We apportioned the labour of the composition improperly in our last. 
The songs, full of point and excellently well turned, were written by the 
younger MATHEws ; the patter to these songs, and all the remainder, 1s 
the production of PEAKE. His merit is fully equal to that of any of his 

redecessors, and while Mr. M. can have his ** flashes of merriment,”’ he 
as no reason to regret the ** chap-fallen.”’ 

At the conclusion of this season Mr. M. will be out of his time, and we 
have a word to say on that subject. It will be remembered perhaps, that 
at the outset of this undertaking, Mr. M. entercd into a contract with Mr. 
ARNOLD to place his talents at Mr. A.’s disposal for 10004 a year. As 
the scheme was doubtful, and the annuity was to be paid without regard to 
failure or success, the azreement bore the face of a fair speculation. The 
extraordinary success however that followed the atempt, led Mr. M. into 
the vale of repentance and he insisted on fresh terms. This bore the face 
of rather an unfair proceeding. But let us see how the matter stood. While 
Mr. M. filled the Lyceum, and furnished the means, the 10002. per an- 
num was forthcoming, but had he played to empty benches, where was 
this annuity ? Could Mr. A. have paid it? Some people were imperti- 
nent enovgh to doubt the fact. Under these circumstances, the equity of 
the case justified the cancelling of the bond. Now, fur the seven years 
elapsed, during the Mezentian partnership, this junction of the dead to be 
dragged along by the living, they have we understand netted 80U0/. each 
season. Four thousand a year to Mr. A. for looking on! Such a prepos- 
terous union as this, always for the worse and never forthe better, was never 
before heard of ; and however pleasant, fattening, and convenient it may 
have been in its progress, cannot with any decency be expected to conti- 
nue, and if — is too ridiculous to be rejected with any thing but a 
broad laugh. No, 

_— vero arripuit, tenet —— 


on missura cutem, nisi plena cruoris, hirudo. 
he is full—let him drop off 
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PEAKE is worth taking with him, but Mr. M. can do without the Lyceum, 
and if he can’t, let him hire it—pay the landlord his rent, but a sake 
of his character for sanity, let it not be in the shape of half his income. 
To use Lord KiNna’s figures of speech, let him as speedily as possible do 
away with ‘* the job of jobs,”’ and shake off ** the dead weight.” 


MINOR MATTERS. 


Mrs. BARTLEY is not dead. Aye, no doubt, many people knew this 
before, but we did not. We thought she was gone to some part of the 
other world, (which had probably driven her husband to consult the stars,) 
till some days ago, when we saw her at PHILLIPs’s Auction Room, and 
were very angry to see her look so well. What does she mean by con- 
cealing her talent in a napkin in this way, witaout even the decent excuse 
of being dead or bed-ridden ? What are our precious stupid Managers at 
with all their puffs about catering for the public, while they have not a 
single Actress in Tragedy with a tithe of her merit in this department ? 
She is no blazing meteor or flaming comet it is true, ‘but in this evening of 
our Tragedy, she would dispense a grateful light. 


MunDEN has been invited to play a few nights in Ireland, and then take 
leave of his Irish friends. The lure is a Benefit, but they do not know their 
mau. Nothing he sodetests as Benefits, and always did. With what con- 
tempt does he look down on money, who is content with a crust, a hollow 
oak, and liberty ! 


Carto Marta Von WEBER made his public appearance at Covent 
Garden on the 8th, when the first Act of the Oratorio was selected from hi 
Der Freischiitz, and he was received with marked distinction by the lovers 
of sacred music. BRAHAM’S execution quite won Maria’s heart, and well 
it might, for he had never before heard so much justice done to lis com- 
position, though he could not help signifying an opinion that the singing 
would have flourished more, or at any rate in a better style, if it had flou- 


rished less. 


The Journals, whose Editors Ict us into every thing deeply momentous 
and important, and can never keep a secret, state that ‘* After performing 
one more season in London, Mr. KEAN intends to retire to his little Castle 
in Scotland” (in 4yr we imagine,) ‘* and quit the bustle of the world for 
the enjoyment of a still life.’ We. don’t very well comprehend this. — 
Why a STILL life? Isn't the duty on Scotch Whisky taken off? Where 
is the necessity of his going into Scotland to play these small sti/I tricks in 
private ? 


The Musical Infant Sisters at the Egyptian Hall, we can now Say are 
well worthy the attention of all those who delight in infant prodigies, 


A Convivial Club has been formed at Drury, with Mr. Catcrart per- 
petual Chairman. We should have thought a School of Industry or in- 
struction a more desirable institution—but we are happy to hear tliat it is 
in contemplation to devote a wing of the Stinkomalee-College to the moral 
and literary education of the green-room. 


Mr. WALKER at the Italian, and Mr. BARTLEY at the English Opera 
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House, have during Lent been two stars moving amicably and profitably in 
the same sphere. The public have liberally partaken of these ‘ Heavenly 
musings,”’ which for the seke of enlightening our youth in the grand mys- 
teries of creation, deserve the warmest patronage. We shall not stop to 
inquire which is, or which looks like the greater Philosopher, that * de- 
spised word”’ according to the Chancellor of the Exchequer.—Mr. Barr- 


LEY has an excelient delivery—and Philosophy may be bought ‘* good 
cheap” inthis Town, 


Atthe Hull Tkeatre, the two Managers chose, during the performance, 
to have a set-to at fisty-cuffs, to the great scandal of the Theatre, and the 
serious injury of one of the combatants, but which we cannot say, as the 

apers only inform us that ** the night was for the Benefit of one of the 

Janagers.’’ So far the original report ; but then comes more, that 1s Mr. 
1.C. Moore, Solicitor, Hull, by letter, March 4, and he says that he 
knows all about it, as if the parties had, and very prudently too, fought by 
attorney. He declares that there was ‘+ no pugilistic contest—what was 
done was confined to their own private room’’—a sort of chamber prac- 
tice—and that ** a cordial reconciliation”? has taken place, —we doubt not 
that ** when they do agree, their unanimity is wonderful.” All this he 
states as ‘* authorized and directed by the Managers of the Hull Theatre” — 
the Manager Downg, and the Manager Up, or whatever his name may be, 
for envy has hitherto concealedit. ‘The anxiety that prevailed throughout 
all classes in London, till the receipt of Mr. Moore's explanatory letter, 
‘** may be more easily conceived thai described’’—At Hull however, the 
affair does not seem to have made any great impression, as we do not hear 


that the company, like the Managers, struck, broke up, and left the town 
with bills unpaid. 


Mr. Reeve from the Adelphi is engaged at the Haymarket. Why not 
Wrencu ? There must be some private reason—none public, that’s clear. 


Why this sober and religious town is indulged in the Passion Week with 
Mr. Henry's Odd Sayings and Queer Doings, we are at aloss to undere 
stand. Surely Mr. MATHeEws is as great a dealer in odd sayings and queer 
doings as any man, and he is compelled to shut up. How is this? 


AMBROCETTI has turned Wonk.—Several of the opera dancers intend 
to turn uns, but they don’t know very well how to set about it. Under 
such a Monk, we should think there could beno great difficulty or inconsis- 
tency. Madame PAsTa is in negociation with Mr. EsERs—her terms are 
1000/. down, 1000/. at the end of the season, a free benefit, and the se- 
lection of six operas. —She must have taken the vei/, whatever people ma 


say of bare-faced impudence, ‘Lhe sooner Mr. Esers qualifies himself for 
giving and receiving absolution the better. 


YATES commences his new Entertainment at the Adelphi on the 3d of 
April. It will be impossible to attend his performances without being re- 
minded of MATHEWS, at tlie Lyceum, but we cannot consider them in the 
light of opponents—indeed they are both onthe same side. Such ‘ small 
Deer’? may move harmoniously together, like those heavenly bodies 
WALKER and RARTLtyY, and each may say to the other, as Uncle Toby 


said to the fly, “*Go thy ways—there’s room enough in the world for us 
both.” 


THE EVENING HOUR. 421 


By the Police Reports, we perceive that there have notonly been thieves 
in Drury-lane Theatre, but that they actually found and carried off some 
property. ‘Times are very much altered—Thieves never thought of mak- 
ing any such attempt in SHERIDAN’S day—no, not even on the Treasury. 
If they ever went there, it was for the reason given in the Greek Epigram 
by the Mouse to the Miser for visiting his larder,—I thought no Cat 
would ever think of finding me here.’’ Mrs. OxGer, Mrs. HARLOWE, 
Mrs. TENANT, and Mrs. WEBSTER, who lost their things, set so little 
value on them, that they wished no further investigation to take place. 
The Magistrate however considered the matter as a public concern, Mr. 
WINSTON was exceedingly active, not being able to conceive how a single 
pin could be missing while he was in the house. 


THE EVENING HOUR, 


Tuis is the tranquil evening hour, 

When daylight wanes, and sounds are still ; 
When mem’ry wakes with busy pow’r, 

And thoughts will start ‘* without the will.’ 


This is that sweet and placid calm, 

When each tumultuous noise should cease ; 
When twilight sheds her hallow’d balm, 

And all is solitude and peace. 


Oh! as I mark yon fading light 
That lingers on the purple west, 
How many a vision, once as bright, 
Comes rushing to my aching breast, 


Yon Evening Sun shall tint again 
The bright sky with his parting rays ; 

And morn shall wake—but when, oh! when 
Shall smile the peace of—youthful days. 


CATHERINE, 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Ae first in importance, though not 
first in chronological order, amongst 
the proceedings iu Parliament, we turn 
tothe budget for the year, produced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the House of Commons, on the 13th 
of March. Desirous, as we are, that 
the European Magazine should consti- 
tute, not only a picture of the present, 
but a work of historical reference for 
the fature, we must be allowed to be 
somewhat more diffuse upon this point, 
than otherwise we could wish. Not, 
indeed, that we intend to follow Mr. 
Robinson through his multitudinous 
and interesting details, but merely to 
indicate a few of the more prominent 
features of the country with reference 
to its taxation. Mr. Robinson, in per- 
haps one of the most luminous speeches 
ever delivered by a Choncellor of the 
Exchequer—we could have spared, by 
the bye, some of his poetico-philoso- 
phical quotations — incontrovertibly 
shewed that the country was not to be 


1816.—Property Tax . ‘ 


considered in a state of decadence, be- 
cause something had occurred to inter- 
rupt the course of her prosperity, and 
for a moment to throw her back. On 
the contrary, he shewed, by reference 
to documents, applicable to the years 
1823, 1824, and 1825, not only that 
the expectations which he held out had 
been completely realised, but that they 
had been exceeded, in a degree which 
the nost sanguine man in the country 
had uever had the confidence to antici- 
pate. Aniongst other satisfactory elu- 
cidations, he shewed that the total re- 
duction of taxation, since the year 
1816, had been 30,712,0001.; from 
which sum was to be deducted the ad- 
ditional amount imposed in 1819, of 
3,190,0001. ; leaving 27,522,000}. as the 
actual relief afforded to the public. 
The essence of this statement is pre- 
served in the following summary, which, 
of itself, constitutes an invaluable his- 
torical view of the taxes, in their re- 
spective amounts, repealed since the 
termination of the war :-— 


£1 4,320,000 








War Malt - - : 2,790,000 

War Customs, Tonnage, Coastings, &e. - 828,000 

Hearths and Windows, Ireland - 35,000 

Malt and Spirits, ditto - - 315,000 

£18,288,000 
1$17.-—Assessed Taxes, England—partial relief 
under the heads of Shops, a — 

_ bandry Horses, &c. 280,000 
1818.—Assessed Taxes, Ireland, vesloun © 236,000 
1821.—Agricultural Horses - - 480,000 
1822,— Malt - - . - 1,400,000 

Hides ° . . ° 300,000 

Salt - - . - 1,295,000 

Tonnage Duty - - - 160,000 

Hearths and Windows, Ireland - 200,000 

3,555,000 
1823.— Assessed Taxes, England, aman : 2,250,000 

Ditto Ireland, the whole - 100,000 

Spirits, Ireland and Scotland - 800,000 

Customs, reductions in several minor 

branches - - - 50,000 
3,200,000 
1824,—Rum - - : : 150,000 
Coals - - - - 200,000 
Law Stamps - - - 200 
Wool - 420,000 
Deduct produce of Export Duty 70,000 
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Silk - - 
Union Duties, from 1822 
* 
1825.—Salt, remainder, about 
Hemp . : 
Coffee, &c. - 
Wine . ° 
British Spirits and Rom 
Cider e . 
Assessed Taxcs - 
Customs, minor branches 
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*30,712,000 
Deduct Taxes imposed in 1819 3,190,000 
27,522,000 
* Remission of Direct Taxes - : 18,177,000 
Taxes upon articles of Consumption - 7,620,000 
Taxes for the relief of Trade, &c. - 4,915,000 
——— 30,712,000 


Notwithstanding this reduction of 
more than 27,000,0001. the revenue had 
been diminished only 6,000,0001. beyond 
its produce when those reductions were 
commenced. In 1816, the revenue pro- 
duced 58,000,0001.; and the preseut 
revenue, after the reduction of the 
27,000,0001. of taxes, amounted to 
52,000,0001. instead of only 31,000,0001. 
Thus, the remaining taxes had advanced 
in amount 21,000,0001.; a result which 
could be imputed only tothe circum- 
stance of the people having greater 
means of consumption. That the people 
have those greater means of consump- 
tion—a consumption indispensible to 
the greatness of the country, io form- 
ing the most convincing proof of that 
inherent vigour which enables her to 
meet and overcome difficulties the 
most formidable—was evident from an- 
other of Mr. Robinson’s statements, 
that from the year 1816, to the year 
1825 inclusive, the demand for beer 
had increased by one-fifth of its former 
quantity ; bricks, 188 per cent.; can- 
dles, 166; paper, 181; printed goods, 
110; soap, 112; tea, 31; flint-glass, 
104; leather, 29; cotton, 198; wool, 
443, &e. 

The narrowness of our limits utterly 
precludes us from the possibility of en- 
tering into any of the details respecting 
the national debt, or the expenditure, 
and ways and means proposed for the 
year 1826. With reference to the 
former, however, it is satisfactory to 
know, that, from the 5th of January, 
1823, to the 5th of January, 1826, a re- 





duction of } ,340,0001. has been effected. 
In the total expenditure of the present 
year, without a single additional tax, 
and notwithstanding the alleged dis- 
tress of the country, a surplus of up- 
wards of 700,0001. is anticipated. With 
this satisfactory statement, want of 
room compels us to dismiss the import- 
ant subject. 

On the recommendation of Govern. 
ment, urged by repeated applications 
of the mercantile interest, the Bank of 
England agreed to advance, under spe- 
cific regulations, by way of loan, upon 
the deposit of goods, for the period of 
three or four months, as circumstances 
might require, the sam of 3,000,0001. 
sterling, on the express understanding, 
however, that no relief was to be af- 
forded to such merchants, or others, 
as had involved themselves in pecuniary 
distress by over-trading, or visiouary 
speculations. The result is curious, 
At a meeting of the proprietors of the 
Bank, on the 23rd of March, the go. 
vernor stated, that the amount of ad- 
vances, up to that period, had been 
upon the whole very inconsiderable ;— 
if he named a quarter of a million ster- 
ling, that sum would, he was sure, very 
much exceed those advances. This 
statement is, we conceive, of the utmost 
importance in proof of the actual sound 
prosperity of the country. 

To return to the proceedings in Par- 
liament: the promissory note bill, 
upon the principle described ia our 
last, has received the royalassent; and 
committees have been appointed iu 
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both houses, to consider of the expe- 
diency of extending its provisions to 
Scotland and Ireland. 

The ministers have expressed their 
willingness to continue the Assessed 
Taxes’ Composition Act, the expiration 
of which will be in April, 1827. 

Mr. Peel, on the 9th of March, 
brought in a bill to consolidate and sim. 
plify the statute laws with respect to 
theft, embezzlement, the receiving of 
stolen goods, &c, By this measure, 
the whole of the statutes relating to 
theft, ninety-two in number, will be 
consolidated ; and the preserved es- 
sence, embracing every material enact- 
ment, will be comprised in thirty-two 

;—@ cousummation devoutly to 
be wished by common sense, whatever 
the lawyers may say upon the subject. 
This bill, with another to amend the 
practical part of the administration of 
criminal justice, was read a first and 
second time on the 23rd of March, com- 
mitted, reported, and ordered to be 
taken into further consideration on the 
17th of April. 

Many petitions have been presented, 
and much discussion has ensued rela- 
tive to the abolition of the Slave Trade. 
Mr. Canning, on the ist of March, 
strongly recommended a system of 
gradual abolition, as the only one 
which could be adopted with justice 
towards the West India proprietor, or 
safety to the colonies. It was the in- 
tention of Government to direct that a 
bill should be introduced into each co- 
lonial legislature, at tueir next session, 
embodying the resolutions of parlia- 
ment, agreed to in the year 1823. This 
was all that his Majesty's government 
intended to do in the present session, 
Mr. Brougham intimated that he might 
probably bring the subject again before 
the house after the Easter recess. 

On the 23rd of March, both houses 
adjourned for the holidays, till the 5th 
of April. 

His Majesty has experienced an un- 
usually severe attack of gout, succeeded 
by fever; but on the 20th of March the 
pene t bulletins were discontinued, 
n consequence of the royal patient's 
recovery. 

Count Lieven, the Russian ambassa- 
dor, has been suddenly recalled from 
this country, pro tempore ; having left 
M. de Potemkin, first Secretary to the 
Embassy, as Chargé d‘Affaires, during 
his absence. The best proof that can 
be given of the amicable intercourse 





EUROPEAN STATES. 


which continues to subsist between the 
courts of London and St. Petersburgh, 
is to be found in the high consideration 
with which his Grace the Dake of Wel- 
lington bas been uniformly treated by 


-his Imperial Majesty, the Emperor 


Nicholas, since his arrival in Russia. 
THE COLONIES. 

Official intelligence has been re- 
ceived, of the armistice between the 
British and Burmese forces. It was 
signed at Meaday, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, and was to continue thirty 
days. 

EUROPEAN STATES. 

Great commercial pressure and diffi- 
culty have been experienced through- 
out Germany and France, as well as in 
England ; but, in those countries also, 
the cloud appears to be passing away. 
‘The latest accounts from Frankfort 
were particplarly favourable. 

The proposed law for restoring the 
rigbts of primogeniture in France, con- 
tinues to agitate that country in no 
slight degree. ‘The Marshal Duke of 
Ragusa has been appointed ambassa- 
dor extraordinary from the French 
court, to be present at the coronation 
of the Emperor of Russia, at Moscow. 

Spain appears to be in a very alarm- 
ing state, although no actual insurrec- 
tiou of importance has yet shewn itself. 

Portugal too, is very likely to become 
a scene of commotion. His Majesty, 
John VI. is understood to have been in 
a declining state for some time; on the 
4th ofMarch he was seized with nervous, 
apoplectic, or epileptic attacks ; and on . 
the evening of the f0th he expired. 
This event having been contemplated, 
a counsel of regeucy was appointed on 
the 7th, placing the government of the 
kingdom in the hands of the Infanta 
Donna Isabella Maria, the king's 
daughter, and of the principal ministers 
of state, attached to the existing order 
of things. This council excludes the 
queen from all participation in the go- 
vernment ; and, her younger son, Don 
Miguel, has been some time ina state 
of banishment at Vienna, for the rebel- 
lious spirit which he had evinced. Whe- 
ther the statement that, by a secret 
article of the treaty which was entered 
into last year, between Brazil! and Por- 
tugal, Pedro, Fmperor of Brazil, the 
king’s eldest son, bad relinquished his 
right of succession to the throne of 
Portugal, in favour of his brother Mi- 
guel, bas not beeu ascertained; but, 
at all events, a serious opposition te the 
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views of the young prince and his mo- 
ther is anticipated. Itis believed that, 
in consideration of the delicate circum- 
stances in which the kingdom and royal 
family of Portugal are placed by the 
demise of the crown, the regency will 
be supported by the influence of the 
British and French governments. A 
strong squadron of Engiish men of war 
has been some time gradually collect- 
ing in the Tagus, to overawe, it is 
said, if requisite, the queen’s faction, 
At Vienna, on the 9th of March, the 
Emperor of Austria was suddenly seized 
with an inflammatory fever. Which, 
nowithstanding the check which it 
experienced by copious bleeding, &c. 


returned with increased violence on 
the Lith, and excited the mest serious 
alarm. However, on the 14th, the cri- 
sis had passed favourably, and his na- 
jesty was considered to be in astate of 
recovery. 

Tranquillity exists in the chief cit'es 
of the Russinn empire; but, in conse. 
quence of the late conspiracy, the po- 
lice regulations sre exceedingly severe, 
and uumerous arrests are, from time to 
time, taking place. 

Intelligence from Batavia to the latter 
end of October, is of a character fa- 
vourable to the safety of the Dutch go: 
vernment, 





MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


OcTosBeR 6. J ord Combermere landed 
at Calcutta. 

JANUARY |. Opening of the Congress 
of the United Mexican States. 
16. Two attempts made to 
burn the City of Charlestown, in Nort 
America, 
25. A fire at Barbados, 
which consumed from 80 to 100 houses. 

Fesuary 15. An Aggregate Meeting 
of the Catholic Association in Claren- 
don Street Chapel, Dublin, Lord Hillier 
presiding: a petition to Parliament 
agreed to, and confided to the Marquess 
of Lansdowne and Sir F. Burdett. 
16, The Duke of York pre- 
sented with an Address from the Mayor 
and Corporation of Londonderry, thank- 
ing him for his conduct on the Catholic 
Question, 














17 Destructive fire in the 
Portuguese Navy Arsenal, at Belem. 
20. The Duke of Wellington 
arrived at Berlin on his way to St. 
Petersburgh. 
.3. A Meeting at the Mansion 
House for the purpose of drawing upa 
Petition to the Lords of the Treasury, 
to relieve the mercantile distress by a 
Joan of Exchequer Bi!ls. Petition sab- 
sequently referred by Lord Liverpool 
to the Bank of England: the Bank 
agreed to advance 3,000,000). 
26. Blumenbacn, the great 
Naturalist, and two other professors of 
the University of Gottingen, celebrated 
their jubilee or fifticth year of public 
sétvice. 

——- — Explosion of the Gasome- 











ter at the Gas Works, Maiden Lane, 
Battle Bridge 

——-- 27. Loss of the Delight, a 
Leith Packet, with 16,000 sovereigns 
on board, on the Harborough Sand— 
crew saved, 

Mancu 1. Destruction, by musquetry, 
of an elephant, in consequence of his 
having evinced symptoms of madness, 
at the Menagerie in Exeter "Change. 

——— 3. Covent Garden lheatrical 
Fund dinner The Earl of Blesinton, 
in the absence of the Duke of York, 
presiding. 

—-— — Ccunt Lieven, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador, left London on hit 
return to St. Petersburgh. 


4. Adjourned meeting of the 
Surgevus of the Metropolis, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, to take into further 
consideration, the abuses cxisting in 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and fo 
devise means for amending the Charter 
of the said College; Mr. Lawrence in 
the Chair. : 


8. At an interview of a de- 
putation of the silk trade with the Pre- 
sident and Vice President of the Board 
of Trade, Mr. Huskisson stated that 
foreign silks would not be admitted 
upon the new duties till the Sth of July 
next, 








— Meeting of the General 
Committee of the National Society for 
the education of the children of the 
poor in the principles uf the Established 
Charch, at St. Martia’s Vestry Room. 

————- -~ Weber, the German com- 
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poser, presided, for the first time, at the 
Covent Garden Theatre Oratorio. 

10. Launch, at Fletcher's 
yard, Limehouse, of the Shannon, steain 
vessel, the largest yet built in this 
country— burihen, 512 tons, 

——— — The Thermometer in the 
shade stood at seventy dedrees, and in 
the sun at vinety. 

—~-——— — Death of the King of Por- 
tugal. 

——— 11. Commencement of Ma- 
thews’s season at the Lyceum Theatre. 
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——— 15, Arrival at Portsmouth of 
his Majesty's Ship Blonde, commanded 
by Lord Byron, from the Sandwich Is- 
lands, whither she conveyed the bodies 
of the king and queen of those islands, 


16, Announcement of the se- 
rious i!!ness of His Majesty. Bulle- 
tins discontinued, in consequence of 
his recovery, on the 20th, 

——— 20. First despatches received 
at the Foreign Office from the Duke of 
Wellington, on his arrival at St. Peters. 





burgh. 





13. Production of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer's Budget. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Voyages of Discovery. -Capt. King, 
who not long since returned from a sur- 
vey of the coasts of New Holland, &c. is 
about to sail on another expedition, 
which is calculated to last five years. 
His first operation will be to proceed 
along the South American Coast, from 
the Rio de Ja Plata to Cape Horn, and 
to endeavour to open an intercourse 
with the natives of this vast Peninsula, 
of whom so little is known. Cuptain 
King, in bis late Survey found the 
eastern and northern shores of New 
Holland to be extremely desert, and 
the inhabitants in the most savage state. 
He failed to discover any great river 
flowing into the sea, as it was supposed 
might be the case, and only one great 
inlet was left unexplored, where it was 
possible such ariver could exist. All 
hopes, therefore, of this coast being 
aught but barren and inhospitable, 
seem to have vanished. 

British Museum.—The collection of 
marbles at the British Museum has re- 
ceived a beautiful represeutation of 
Mythras, rather less than life. It is in 
perfect preservation, and in a fine style 
of art, finished with much care, and 
exceedingly well drawn. The compo- 
sition is similar to the group of Vic- 
tories sacrificing Bulls, of which there 
are two in this museum. A dog, a ser- 
pent, and a scorpion have been intro- 
duced in a very curious manner. The 
head of Mythbras is particularly beauti- 
ful. It was purchased at Rome for the 
trustees of the Museum, and has been 
lying at Liverpool for sometime, The 


Museum has also received a curious 
Burmese Goddess, considerably larger 
than life, sitting, like most of the Indian 
deities. It is resplendent with gold, 
the whole figure apparently being 
plated over with that metal. It is hol- 
low, and the nostrils are perforated, 
probably to enunciate predictions or 
commands. It has much Egyptian cha- 
racter about it. 

Rain Gauge.— A tain gauge, which 
registers its indications, has been re- 
cently invented by Mr. Donovan. It 
performs the following duties :— 

1. It will show the number of cubical 
and perpendicular inches of rain that 
fell during a given period; the precise 
hours to the minute, the day, and the 
day of the month when they fell, and 
the intervals of time between each; 
also, whether it was day or night. 

2. In cases of heavy rains it will note 
down the times of their commencement 
and cessation ; and the descent of rain 
so light as not to collect into drops, 
and scarcely to wet, will be marked, 

3. it keeps the aggregate and separate 
account of rain for every hour, day, 
week, mouth, or year. It spontaneously 
separates the weekly accounts from 
each other every Saturday night at 
twelve o'clock ; and at the same hour 
on the termination of every month, of 
whatever number of days it may con- 
sist. 

4. While it is raining a bell rings by 
distinct strokes, the intervals between 
which are shorter in proportion as the 
rain is quicker: this is for night ser- 
vice, 
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5. It registers to the 1-25th of a cubic 
inch. 

6. It tells the day of the month, the 
day of the week, aud the hour of the 
day. 

7. It will register the intensity of the 
rain during the whole year ; that is, by 
looking at the papers of the instrument, 
it will show whether it was raiping fast 
or slow at any required time of any 
day, and how much so. 

FRANCE. 

Phantasmagoria.— In the optical de- 
ception called phantasmagoria the ob- 
ject increases in brightness as it di- 
minishes in size, or as it seems to retire, 
till it finally verges into a luminous 
point—a mode of dis» ppearance so un- 
expected as to destroy the illusion it is 
designed to produce. This defect Mr, 
Ritchie proposes to avoid by the fol- 
lowing method, by which the disappear. 
ance of the objecta may be rendered 
more in accordance with what is sup- 
posed to take place under the circum- 
stances intended to be represented. 
He proposes to supply the light by a 
portable gas lamp,, with an apparatus 
for increasing or diminishing the sup- 
ply of gas to the burners at pleasure, 
which, by a particular stop-cock, might 
very easily be accomplished. Then, 
by diminishing the light gradually, the 
brilliancy of the figure might be re 
duced as it retires, its lineaments would 
become shadowy and obscure, and at 
length vanish into thin air, as it is ex- 

‘pected a phanfom would vanish. 
- New Theory of Medicine.—Dr. Prus, 
of Paris, has just published anew doc- 
trine of medicine, in which he maintains 
that the study of the healthy man can 
never lead to the knowledge of the dis- 
eased man ; that the state of health and 
the state of disease offer distinct phe- 
nomena; that the symptoms, seat, 
signs, and proper treatment of morbid 
affections are not disclosed by physio- 
logy, and, therefore, that physiology 
can never be the foundation of medi- 
gine. He subsequently examines the 
real utility of physiology ; points out 
the inevitable evils which it has caused 
siuce its forced introduction mio patho- 
logy, and places physiological doctrire 
by the side of those physical, mechani- 
cal, and chemical doctrines, the fatal 
influence of which is nearly universal. 
The art of healing, according to Dr. 
Prus, is founded solely on the exami- 
pation and appreciation of the pheno- 
mena which attend a sick person , and 


he traces them up to their primitive 
causes, that is, to the changes which 
the vital properties sustain. Those 
properties he states to be four, viz sen- 
sibility, contractibility, expansibility, 


-and vital affinity. 


Longevity —M. Fourier, of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, has written an essay 
on the changes which have taken place 
in the laws of mortality in France 
during the last halfcentury. Formerly, 
out of 100 infants who were born, 50 
died within the first two years, now 
only about 38,5, die out of the same 
number in that period. This striking 
difference in the mortality of infants is 
attributable to vaccination and to the 
improvement in the condition of the 
poor. In all the other stages of life the 
comparison is invariably in favour of 
the pre-ent day. Thus, formerly, of 
100 children 55;, died before they 
reached ten years of age; now only 
43y, die within that time: formerly, 
only 214, men of 100 arrived at the 
age of 5U,; now 32, arrive at that age : 
formerly only 15 out of 100 attained 
the age of 60 ; now it is compuied that 
24 attain that age. Formerly, one in- 
dividual died annually out of 30; now 
only one dies annually out of 39, At 
present only one birth takes place an- 
nually in 31 persona, while formerly 
one took place in 25. A similar dimi- 
nution occurs in marriages, Formerly 
the calculation was one in 11) persone ; 
now it is only oue in 135. The fertility 
of marriages has not, however, altered ; 
the average product of each union is 
pearly four children. Although there 
are, in proportion to the population, 
fewer marriages, and fewer children 
born than formerly, the population ra- 
pidly increases; because a greaer 
number of the children become men, 
and because a greater number of men 
live to old age. The greater the mor- 
tality in any country ‘the greater the 
number of marriages to supply’ the 
void. Ina country in which the mor- 
tality is small, the inhabitants are not so 
rich ; they marry less frequently, be- 
cause the means of obtaining employ- 
ment or an establishment are fewer. If 
a more perfect civilization increases 
the population by diminishing the 
causes of mortality, this increase of 
population occasions a depravation of 
morals, by being an obstacle to mar- 
riage. Thus the number of foundlings 
in France has a tripled since 1780. 

Population’ —- y Dlading is the 
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mevement of the population in ‘this 
country at the two periois; the first 
being calculated at an average of ten 
years, and the second at an average of 
eight :— 











In 1789. In 1825 

Population 24,800,000 30,400,000 

Deaths ° 818,490 761,230 

Births - 963,200 957,970 

Marriages - 213,770 224,570 

Natural Children 20,480 75,780 
Mortality of Different Ages 

In 1780. In 1825. 

From birthto}0 yrs. 55in 100) 43 in 100 

—- 50 — 1 78in 100 67in 100 

——- —— §60— 85in 100 76in 100 

1: 1780. In 1825. 

Proportion of Deaths 1tos0 = 1 to 39 

ae Births 1 to 23 l to 55 

—-—— Marriages Ltolll 1to 135 

In 1780. 1825, 


Average fertility of marriages 43}. 

Meridians.—The suggestion of M. 
de la Place on this subject is well 
worthy of attention. “ It is very de- 
sirable,’ he observes, ‘* that all the 
nations of Europe, insiead of referring 
their calculations of longitude to the 
meridian oftheir principe! ohserratory, 
should have some common meridian, 
which nature scems to have pointed out 
for that purpose. That agreement 
would introduce into the geograpliy of 
the world the same uniformity that 
exists in its almanacks and in i's arith- 
metic, a uniformity which, extending 
to the numerous objects of their mutual 
relations, forms various countries into 
an immense family.”” M. de la Place 
recommends the Peak of Teveriffe or 
Mont Blanc as the point through which 
this common meridian should pass. 

Alpine Vegetation.— It bas been fre- 
quently asserted that from the base of 
& mountain to its summit, vegetation 
presents in succession the sume modifi- 
cations which it exhibits from the equa- 
torial base towards the polar regions; 
in other words, that vegetation at cer- 
tain heights changes its character pre- 
cisely as it does at different degrees of 
latitude. M_ Ramond lately read to 
the Academy of Sciences, at Paris, a 
paper containing the result of his ob- 
servations on vegetation at the summit 
of the Pyrenees, by which it appeared, 
that although Alpine and Polar vegeta- 
tion possess some striking analovies, 
those analogies do not constitute perfect 
identity. 

RUSSIA. 
Spartacus.—M. Koler, the keeper of 
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the imperial Cabinet of Antiquities at 
St. Petersburgh, has lately published a 
description of a number of very curious 
ancient medals and coins, collected by 
Count Romast zoft duriog his residence 
inthe Crimea. Among them is a re. 
markably fine one of Spartacus, the 
Kiag of Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
PALESTINE. 

Geology.—Palestine is described as 
a country consisting chiefly of lime- 
stone, intermingled with trap rocks, 
according to the observations of Pro. 
fessor Hall, Dr. Clarke, and other na- 
turalists. The country between Jeru- 
salem and Jaffa is v! compact lime- 
stone; and the hill on which Nazareth 
is built is of a grey-coloured compact 
limestone. The Field of Blood, men- 
tioned in the Gospel of St. Matthew, is 
on a friable limestone, and David's 
Cave (1 Samuel xxiv.) appears to be in 
a limestone rock. ‘The limestone com- 
posing the Mount of Olives is in part 
granular; and a beautifal grauular fo- 
liated limestone or marble occurs at 
the grare of Lazarus. ‘The rocks of 
Mount Zion are of grey conchoidal sili- 
cious limestone. Mount Lebanon ap- 
pears also to be composed of limestone, 
aud Mount Carmel! is in evesting to the 
geologist, on account of the large balls 
of quartz contained in the limestone; 
these balls have been described as pe- 
trified melons, but are merely quartz in 
a state of hornstone, and including 
layers of calcedony and crystals of 
quartz. The rocks about Jerusalem 
are all of limestone, and the numerous 
tombs in the neighbourhood of that 
city have been hewn out of hard 
compact limestone. 

EGYP!. 

Phenician Language.—-A recent 
letter from Turin states us foilows:— 
“ Among the pumerous valuable papyri 
brought from Egyp! by M Deinetrio 
Passandris, ulo, are two fragments in 
the Phoenician language and characters. 
These have been examined by Abbe 
Michael Angelo Lanci, We learn from 
him that these two fragments contain 
32 lines divided into two (dimezzare 
linee ;) that the letters are like those 
of the inscription of Cirprentas, which 
the Professor has also illustrated; and 
that they confirm his corrections of the 
alphabet of Barthelemy. Among them 
are the Gimel, the Teth, the Phe, and 
the Avpth, which are wa:ting in the 
other, so that we have now a complete 
alphabet of this second kind of Pbeeni- 
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cian writing. With respect to the con- 
tents of these fragments, it seems, 
though they are broken and disjointed, 
that they relate to the history of some 
kings of Egypt. They mention the city 
of Hanes spoken of by Isaiah, and some 
other places in those countries. Per- 
haps these fragments may be a part of 
the lost works of Sanconiatho. The 
Abbe Lanci intends to publish them.” 
INDIA. 

Hindoo Skulls.—Mr. Paterson, of 
Calcutta, has examined the skul!s of a 
great many Hindoos, and has asccr- 
tained that the head of that race of men 
bears the proportion of two to three to 
the head of a European; or, in other 
words, that the head of a young Euro- 
pean, 15 years ofage, is as large as that 
of an East Indian of 30. 

NORTH AMERICA, 

Wool-spinning Frame —This frame, 
when put in motion by an adequate 
moving power, is capable of perform- 
ing all the operations on wool that are 
usually performed by hand on the sin- 
gle domestic wheel, the attendant hav- 
ing only to join the threads as they oc- 
casionaily break. It draws out the 
yarn, twists it, and winds it into cops ; 
and as it draws out the yarn in a verti- 
cal direction, it is stated that it does 
not occupy more than onc-sixth of the 
space required ior the jenny-frame to 





do the same quantity of work. The 
frame is provided with adjustments, so 
that the attendant can easily set it to 
Spin fine or coarse, or bard, or slack- 
twisted yarn, according as may be de- 
sired. When once adjusted the frame 
produces yarn of an uniform quality, 
till it be thought proper to alter it. The 
expense of keeping the frane in repair, 
and the power required to work it are 
about the same as for jenny-frames 
doing the same quantity of work. A 
frame of 300 spindles will spin 100 Ibs. 
of four ruv yarn in twelve hours, and 
will require two girls to attend it. 
Yellow Fever—By calculations of 
the effect which the yellow fever, at 
various periods, has produced at Char- 
lestown, it appears that it is not equally 
fatal to all clusses of the inhabitants, 
The deaths of the blacks, (who form a 
third part of the population,) have been 
only at the rate ofa half per cent. while 
the French have lost at the rate of one, 
the Germans oue and a half, the Dutch 
two, the Americans three, and the 
English four per cent. Generally 
speaking, persons of a sanguine tem- 
perament have been most in danger, for 
the mortality among them has amounted 
to a tenth, while among bilious people 
it has been only a fiitieth. Females 
have suffered much less than males. 
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WORKS IN THE PREss, &c. 


In one vol. 8vo. embellished with 
portraits (a few copies on superfine 
paper, with proof impressions of the 
engravings). Worthies of Christ's Hos- 
pital, or Memoirs of Eminent Blues. 
To which will be added an Historical 
Account of the Royal aud Ancient Foun- 
dation of Christ’s Hospital. Dedicated 
to Sir W. Curtis, Bart. Ald. M.P. by 
the Rev. Arthur Spencer Burgess, A.B. 

By Subscription, Lancastrenses I!lu.- 
tres; or Historical and Biographical Me- 
moirs of Illustrious Natives of the Pala- 
tine County of Lancaster, with Genea- 
logical and Heraldic Observations: By 
William Robert Whatton, F.A.S., mem- 
ber of the Royal College of surgeons of 
London, and of the Literary aud Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester. _Illus- 
trated by numerous Portraits, and Ar- 
morial Engravings. 





Nearly ready, Spirits of the Olden 
Time, their Sayings and Doings. 

Continental Adventures, a Novel in 
3 vols. by a Lady, whose travels abroad 
have enabled her to form accurate opi- 
nions on the subjects which she paints. 

The translator of popular stories of 
the Northern Nations, bas inthe press, 
a new translation fromthe Germah, a 
romantic tale, cal ed the Gipsey. 

By a Lady, the Progress of Fashion 
from our first parents to the present 
times. 

A translation of the Tré Giali, the 
most popular and entertaining of the 
Poems of G. B. Casti; with a Memoir 
of the Author, and some account of his 
other works, is shortly expected. 

The Narrative of a Tour through 
Hawaii or Owhyhee, with an account 
of the Geology, Natural Productions, 
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Volcanos, &c. Ke. History, Supersti- 
tious, Traditions, Manners, and Cus- 
toms of the inhabitants of the Sandwich 
Islands ; a grammatical view of their 
language with specimens. The account 
given of the death of Captain Cook by 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Milizia’s Lives of Architects. By 
Cresy, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. boards. 

Watkins's Biographical Dictionary, 
New Edition enlarged, 8vo. 25s. bds. 

EDUCATION. 

A New and Complete Grammar of 
the French Language, with Exercises, 
for the use of Schools and private 
Students. By M. De La Claverie, 1 
vol. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Ciciloni’s Italian Grammar, 
5s. boards. 


12mo. 


HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe 
from the Peace of Utrecht. By Lord 
John Russell. New edition. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 16s. boards. 

Gibbon’s History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Romau Empire, adapted to 
the use of Families and young Persons. 
By Thomas -Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
5 vols. Svo. 31. 3s. boards. 

The Ecclesiastical History of the 
Second and Third Centuries, I!lus- 
trated from the Writings of Tertullian. 
By John, Bishop of Bristol. 1 vol. Svo. 
12s. 6d. boards. 

Antiquities of the Jews; carefully 
compiled. from authentic Sources, and 
their Customs illustrated from Modern 
Travels. By W. Brown, D.D. 2 vols. 
Svo, 24s. boards. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Law of Certificates. 
By H. W. Woolrych, Esq. of Lincoin’s 
Inn, 8vo. 15s, 

A Digested Index to the Term Re- 
ports, analytically arranged, containing 
all the points of Law argued and deter- 
mined in the King’s Bench, from 
Michaelmas Term, 1785, to Michael- 
mas Term, 1825; in the Common 
Pleas from Easter Term, 1788, to ditto 
1825; and in the Exchequer, from 
Easter Term, 1792, to Hilary Term, 
1825, with Notes, References, Tables 
of Titles and Statutes, and Names of 
Cases. By John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
Royal Svo. 21. boards. 
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the natives, and biographical notices 
of the late King and Queen, who died 
in London: by W. Ellis, Missionary 
from the Society and Sandwich Islands, 
1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


+ 


NEW PUBLICA TIONS.. 


Grant’s Practice of Chancery. 2 vols, 
12mo_ 11. 8s. boards. 

Eagle and Younge’s Tithe Cases. 
4 vols. royal 8vo. 51. 12s. boards. 

Hooke’s Chart of Proceedings in the 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas. 5s. 
on a sheet, 

Roberts on Wills. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
21. 2s. boards, 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Transactions of the Medical and 
Physical Society of Calcutta. Vol. 1. 
8vo, 15s. boards. 

MISCKLLANEOUS. 

A General and Heraldic Dictionary 
of the Peerage and Baronetage of the 
United Kingdom, for 1826. By John 
Burke, Esq. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 14s. 

The Progress of Fashion. Vol. I. 
]12mo. 7s. 6d. sewed. 

The Original Pictare of London, en- 
larged and improved ; being a correct 
Guide {or the Stranger as well as the 
inhabitant to the Metropelis of the 
British Empire ; with a description of 
the Environs. Re-edited by J. Britton, 
Esq. F.S.A &c. 12mo. 9s. boards. 

Characters Contrasted. I2mo, 4s. 
6d_ boards. 


Trollope’s Leisure Moments, Fools- 
cap Svo, 5s. 6d boards. 
Torrens on the Corn Trade. New 


edition. Svo. 12s. boards. 

Treatise on Clock and Watch Mak- 
king, Theoretical and Practical. By 
Thomas Reid. 1 vol. 8vo. Il. Ils. 6d. 
boards. 

The Diary of an Ennuyée. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Mr. Blount’s MSS. being Selections 
from the Papers of a Man of the World. 
By the Author of “Gilbert Earle.” 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 14s. hoards. 

The History, Design, and Present 
State of the Religious, Benevolent, and 
Charitable Institutions founded by the 
British in Calcutta and its vicinity. By 
Charles Lushington, Esq. of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service. 1 vol. Svo. 14s. 
boards. 
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East India Military Calendar. Vol. 
Jil. 4to. 21. 10s. boards. 

tecollections of a Pedestrian. By 
the Author of “ The Journal of an 
Exile.” 3 vols. post 8vo. Il. 7s. bds. 

Fancy's Sketch. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

Hay’s Account of Kelso and Rox- 
burgh. Svo. 12s. boards, 

NOVELS AND TALES, 

New Arabian Nights’ Euntertain- 
ments selected from the Original Ori- 
ental MSS, By Joseph Von Hammer. 
Transla‘-d into English by the Rev. 
George Lamb. 3 vols. small 8vo. 18s. 

The Omen. 1 vol. 4s. 6d. boards. 

The Canterbury Tales of the late 
Miss Sophia Lee, containing the Two 
Emilys, and Pembroke, or the Clergy- 
man’s Tale. Fifth edition, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 18s. boards, 

Obstinacy, a Tale. By Mrs. Hall. 
1 vol. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

De Foix; or, Sketches of the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Fourteenth 
Century. An Historical Romance. By 
Anna Eliza Bray, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1]. 7s. boards. 

The Birth of Bruce, a Tale of Duty 
and Love; andthe Fruits of Faith, or 
Musing Sinner, with other Moral 
Pieces. By Hugh Campbell, LL.D. 
and F.S.A. 1 vol. Svo. 8s. boards. 

The Labours of Idleness; or, Seven 
Nights’ Entertainments. By Guy Pen- 
seval. 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

‘The Heroine of the Peninsula ; or, 
Clara Matilda, of Seville. By the 
Author of the “ Hermit in London.” 
2 vols, 12mo. 12s. boards. 

POETRY, 

Grafenstein. A Poem. 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

An Essay on Mind, with other Poems. 
1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 5s. hoards. 

The Grave, and other Poems. By 
Robert Blair. To which are prefixed 
some Account of his Life, and Observa- 
tions on his Writings. By Robert An- 
derson, M.D. Il vol. 120. 7s. boards. 

Chambers’s Rhymes of Scotland, 
Royal 12mo. 6s. bourds. 

Vincent Bourne’s Poems, 
8vo. 9s. boards. 

Davisou’s Poetical Rhapsody. By 
Nicholas. 2 vols, crown 8vo, Il. 1s. 
boards. 

Poetic Fragments. 5s. boards, 

POLITICS. 

Some Considerations on the Policy 
of the Government of India, more 
especially with reference to the Inva- 
sion of Burmah. By Lieut, Colonel 
Stewart. S8vo. 4s. sewed. 


Crown 


The Letters of Daniel Hardcastle to 
the Editor of The Times, on the Affairs 
and Conduct of the Bauk ef Ergland, 
and on the Currency of the United 
Kingdom. 8vo. Ss. boards. 

A Digest of the Evidence taken be- 
fore Select Committees of the two 
Houses of Parliament, appointed to in- 
quire into the State of Ireland, 1824, 
1825. With Notes, historical and ex- 
planatory. By the Rev. W. Phelan, 
B.D, and the Rev. M. O'Sullivan, A.M. 
2 vols. &vo. J8s, boards, 

Free Trade, or an Enquiry into the 
Expediency of the Present Corn Laws, 
the Relations of our Foreign aud Colo- 
nial Trade, the Advantages of our Na- 
vigation S)stem, the Propriety of pre- 
veniirg Combinations amongst Work- 
men, and the Circumstances which oc- 
casion a derangement of the Currency. 
By Alexander M‘Donnel, Esq. 8vo. 
les. boards, 

Parliamentary Abstracts, containing 
the Substance of all Important Papers 
laid before the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment during the Session of 1825. 
1 vol. royal 8vo, Il. i0s. boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

Vindication of * The Book of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church” against the Rev. 
George Townshend's “ Accusations of 
History against the Church of Rome,” 
with notice of some charges brought 
against ‘“‘ The Book of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church” in the publications of 
Dr. Phillpots, the Rev. John Todd, M.A, 
F'S.A, the Rev. Stephen Isaacs, &c. &e, 
By Charles Butler, Esq. Svo. 9s. 6d. 

Vindicie Anglicane—Letters to C, 
Butler, Esq., comprising Essays on the 
Romish Religion, and vindicating © The 
Book of the Church.’ By Robert 
Southey, LL.D. svo. 15s, 

A Treatise on the Evidence of the 
Scripture Miracles. By John Penrose, 
MA. &vo. 10s. 6d. 

Studies in Religion. By the Rev. 
D. Copsey. Svo. 10s. 

Orme on the Lord’s Supper, 12mo. 
5s. boards. 

Doyle on the Catholic Claims. Post 
8vo. Gs. boards. 

Taylor's Book of Martyrs. 12mo, 
4s. 6d. boards. 

The Book of Genesis considered and 
i)lustrated, in a scries of Historical Dis- 
cousses preached in the Holy Trinity 
Church, Cheltenham. By the Rev, 
Francis Close, A.M. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s, 
boards. 

An Answer to the Rev. John David- 
son’s “ luquiry into the Origin and In. 
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tent of Primitive Sacrifice.” By the 
Rev. J. E, N. Molesworth, M.A. Svo. 
7s. boards. 

Anstititis Religionis—Observations 
upon Statements made before Parlia- 
ment, in the late Session, affecting the 
Right of the Clergy to resist, and the 
duty of the King, under the Corona- 
tion Oath, to refuse the admission of 
Papists to Offices of high Political 
Trust and Power. By the Rev. G.G, 
Stonestreet, LL.D. Svo. 6s. boards. 

A Commentary on the Prophecies, 
and New Testament, with an Epitome 
of Ancient History, Sacred and Pro- 
fane. By John Webbe Cole. 2 vols. 
Svo. ll. Is. boards. 

The Labyrinth, or Popish Circle, 
being a confutation of the assumed In- 
fallibility of the Church of Rome. 
Translated from the Latin of Simon 
Episcopius. By Richard Watson, 
author of “ Theological Institutes,” 
&c. 8vo. Gd. 

A Preservative against the Errors of 
Socinianism, in answer to the Rev. J. 
Grundy’s Lectures on the Principal 
Doctrines of Christianity. By the late 
Rev. Edward Hare. New Edition, 1 
vol. 8vo, 9s. boards. 

History of Methodism in the Town 
and Neighbourhood of Great Yar- 
mouth, including Biographical Sketches 


ee 
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of some of the Leading Characters 
who have been among the Methodists 
at that place. By A. Watmough, I8mo. 
2s. 61. boards, 

Christ Crucified; or some Remark. 
able Passayes of the Sufferings of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, devotionally aud 
pratically considered in six discourses. 
By the Rev. J. N. Pearson, M.A. 1 vol. 
Post 8vo. 3s. 6d, boards, 

Conversations on Christianity. 12mo, 
Ss. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS8, 

Letters from the East, written dur. 
ing a recent Tour through Turkey, 
Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, and 
Greece. By John Carne, Esq. 1 vol, 
Large 8vo, 18s. boards 

Sketches in Wales; or, a Diary of 
Three Walking Excursions in that 
Principality, in the years 1823, 1824, 
1825. 1 vol. Sve. 11. ls. boards, 

Williams's Tour in Jamaica, 8vo. 
15s. boards. 

Personal Narrative of Travels in 
Colombia, embracing details of the 
Geography, Climate, Population, Vege- 
table and Mineral Productions, &c. 
&e. of that Country. By Baron de 
Humboldt. From the original Freuch, 
by Helen Maria Williams. Vol. 1V, 
Parts land 2. 8vo, 25s. boards. 
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The Rev. B. Barker, to the Rectory 
of Shipdham, Norfolk, vice the Rev. Dr. 
Edridge. 

The Rev. E. Bouverie, to the pre- 
bend of Reston, in Salisbury Cathedral. 

The Rev. J. Case, A.M. Domestic 
Chaplain to the Duke of St. Albans, and 
Vicar of Hetheringham, to the Rectory 
of Springthorpe. 

The Rev. H. Anson, A.M. to the Per- 
petual Curacy of Bylough, Norfolk. 

The Rev. C. C.Cramp, M.A. to the 
Rectory of Halford, Warwickshire, vice 
the Rev. R. E. Baines. 

The Rev. C.R. Handley, Vicar of 
Hernhill, to the Vicarage of Sherry, 
vice the Rev. W. Chafey. 

The Rev. F. Winstanley, Vicar of St. 
Nicholas, Rochester, and Curate of 
Frindsbury, to the valuable Vicarage of 

sleham. 

The Rev. H. Evans, A.B. to the Ree- 
ory of Swanton Abbotts, Norfolk. 

The Rev. J. Bond, M.A. to the Vicar- 
age of Weston, Bath. 


The Rev. G. Whiteford, A.B. to the 
Vicarage of Delham cum Honing, Nor- 
folk. 

The Rev. C. S. Hassels, A.M. to be 
one of the Domestic Chaplains of Lord 
Viscount St. Vincent. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York 
has appointed the Rev. S.S. Wood, B A. 
to be one of his Royal Highness’s Do- 
mestic Chaplains. 

The Lord Chamberlain has appointed 
the Hon. and Rev. A. P. Perceval, 
B.C.L. Rector of East Horsley, to be 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, vice 
the Rev. Dr. C. L. Edridge. 

His Royal Highness, the Duke of 
Clarence, has appointed the Rev. H.J.B. 
Nicolson, A.M. to be one of his Royal 
Highness’s Domestic Chaplains. 

His Royal Highness, the Duke of 
Cambridge, has been pleased to appoint 
the Rev. A. Foster, A.B. to be one of 
the Chaplains of his Royal Highness’s 
Household. 
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GAZETTE APPOINTMENTS. 


W.T. Money, Esq. to be his Majes- 
ty’s Consul General at Venice, and in 
the Austrian Territories on the J Adria- 
tic. 


’.S. Day, Esq. to be his Majesty's 
ben at Cowes, for the Kingdom of 
Hanover. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND: DEATHS IN AND NEAR LONDON, 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons.) Lady Kennedy —The ae 
of Lieut. Gen. Sir William Ingies 
K.C.B.—The Hon, Mrs. E. Stourton. sone 
Lady Lucy Smith—Lady Poore— The 
lady of the Rey. Dr. Bentett—The lady 
of Sir C. Blunt, Bart.—The lady of the 
Hon. T. Knox, M.P. 

Of Da ughters.] The Marchioness of 
Clanricarde— Lady Caroline Long— 
The lady of Sir Colin Campbell —The 
lady of Lieut. Col. B. Elphinstone—The 
lady of the Rev. G. M, Molyneux—The 
Hon. Mrs. Ferguson—The lady Geor- 
giana Neville —The lady of _— 
Gibbes, 

MARRIED. 

At Teddington, the Rev. T. Proctor, 
M.A. to Charlotte, third daughter of 
the late A. Montgomerie, Esq. brother 
to the Earl of Egiinton—Capt.J.Wallis, 
tothe relict of W.Mitchell, Esq.—Licut. 
A. A.Williamson, of the Hon. East India 
Company's Service, to Janet Elizabeth 
Rosalie, daughter of A. Meanas, Esq. 
~The Right Hon. Lord Southampton, 
to the Hon. Miss Stanhope— Licuat, 
Cobb, R.N. to Eliza, relict of R. New- 
bald, Esq.— Lieut. Col. Baumgarit, to 
Maria, eldest daughter of G. Parsons, 
Esq. and niece to the Rev, Dr. Parsons. 

DEATHS, 

S. Fenning, Esq. 30 years, Acting Di- 
rector of the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance Office —Mrs., Iremonger, sister of 


the Rev. L. Iremonger, Prebendary of 
Winchester—Aged 76, the Rev. L. 
Mechelen, professor of the German lan- 
guage at the University of Oxford— At 
Hammersmith, aged 39, W. J. Impey, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple—At Ear\'s 
Court, aged 83, G. Baldwin, Esq. many 
years His Majesty’s Consul General in 
Eeypt—In Upper George-street, Port- 
man-square, Mary, relict of J. Bulley, 
Esq. of Reading, and daughter of the 
late Rear Admiral Toll—Mr. Knight, 
Comedian, of Drury-lane Theatre—At 
Knightsbridge, Colonel de Roos, Aid- 
de-Camp to the Duke of York— Capt. 
M. Freeman—In George-street, Han- 
over-square, aged 47, Viscount Carle- 
ton— Edmund ‘Tyrwhitt, Esq. only bro- 
ther of Sir T. Tyrwhitt, Bart.—Aged 
80, Major Perkins, formerly His Ma- 
jesty’s Consul, at Tunis, and Equerry 
to the Duke of Sussex—Horace, third 
son of the Hon. T. Ridout, of York, Up- 
per Canada—In Portman-square, the 
Hon. Mrs. Bucknall —The Hon, Col, 
John Lindsey, brother of the late Earl of 
Balcarras— Anna, elicst danghter of the 
late T. Lewis, Esq and grand-daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Harry Goring, Bart. 
—Jane Sileuce, only daughter of Sir 
David Erskine, Bart.—At the. British 
Museum, G. H. Noelden, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Assistant Keeper of the Antiquities of 
that establishment, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, ABROAD, 


BIRTHS. 

At the Presidency, Demerara, the 
lady of Mr. President Wray, of a son 
—-At the Hague, the Hon. Lady Bagot, 
of a son. 

MARRIED. 

At Caleutta, Roger Winter, Esq. to 
Mary Anne, third daughter of the late 
Dr. Bathie—At Paris, R.S. Scrimgeour, 
Esq. to Margaret, eldest daughter of 


FFé« 





the late J. Wilson, Esq.— At Calcutta, 


A. D. Rice, Esq. to Jane Harriet, third 
daughter of the late R. Bleechynden, 
Fsq.— At Paris, General de Knyff, to 
Miss Clavering, the eldest daughter of 
Sir Thomas J.Clavering, Bart. of Ax- 
weil-park, Durham. 
DEATHS, 

At Calais, aged 84, J. Petrie, Esq. 
—At Bremen, C. Papendick, Esq. of 
9 
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Kew-green, 48 years in the service of 
her late Majesty, Queen Charlotte—On 
his passage from Rangoon to Madras, 
aged 26, Lieut. G. B. Greene—At 
Prome, aged 19, W. A Hardy, Midship- 
man, youngest son of the laie Capt. J, 
Hardy, R. N.—At Penang, aged 23, J. 
R. Cuppage, Esq. youngest son of 
Lieut. General Cuppage— At Rome, the 
Archbishop of Ravenna -- At Poonar, in 
the East Iniies, aged 57, Col. G.B Bel- 
lasis, of the Bombay Artillery—At the 
Isle of France, J. Fairlie, Esq brother 


of W. Fairlie, Esq. of Winchester-street 
— At Deenajpore, Bengal, Norman 
M‘Leod, Esq —At Boulogne, H. Rus- 
sel, Esq. of Hemel Hempste:d Hets 
—At Paris, aged 67, Mr. Pinkerton, 
tie well known author of many literar 
works—At Toulouse, aged 80, Madame 
La Perouse, wiiow of the celebrated na- 
turalist—At Lisbon, Senor Sebastian 
Jose de Carvalho, aged 49, Minister 
Secretary of State, and President of the 
Royal Treasury. 


‘ 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


February 27, a great part of the vil- 
lage of Kempton was destroyed by fire. 
No lives lost, but the destruction of 
property immense. 

Biatu.J—At Howbury House, the lady of 
Capt. Polhiil, of a son. 

. Diev.J—At Bedford, the Rev. G, Kendal, 
BERKSHIRE. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of 
Abingdon, Feb. 22, to petition Parlia- 
ment for the abolition of the assessed 
taxes.-- March 3, a windmill removed 
from Watlington to Nettlebed, except- 
ing the stones and wings, with the as- 
sistance of a timber carriage and 18 
horses,—Feb. 25, a pullet at Datchet 
laid an exg weighing 5} 0z. and mea- 
suring 9 inches io length, and 7} round. 
On being blown it was found to contain 
another egg, perfect and of the usual 
size. 

Bratu. }—The lady of A. P. Bevan, Esq. ofa 
son and beir. 

Mararep. J—At Windsor Park, Lord Strath- 
haven, to lady Elizabeth Conyngham—W. 
Rowland, Esq. E. 1. C..s Medical Establish- 
ment, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the late 
J. Taylor, Esq. of Wargrave. 

Dikp.}—At Maidenhead, P. Lee, Esq.—At 
Longworth, aged 77, Alice, relict of B. Smith, 
Esq.—At Castle Hill Lodge, the Rev. W. Ro 
maine, D.D.—At Reading, J. R. Dreweatt, 
Esq., aged 61—At Wallingford, Mrs. Moore, 
relict of the Rev. Dr. Moore, aad sister to the 
Bishop of Exeter. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Diep.}—At Dorton House, aged 86, Sir 
John Aubrey, Bart. D.C.L. and M.P. He was 
the father of the House of Commons, and had 
sat, without intermission, in eleven successive 

arliaments—Mrs. Roberts, wife of Lieut. 

n. Roberts, of Wrexham Lodge—At Tinge- 
wick, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. J. Risley, 
upwards of sixty years rector of the parish, 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
March 7, a meeting at the Shire 


Hall, Cambridge, to petition Parlia- 


ment for the abolition of colonial sla- 
very.—March 15, a riot at Cambridge, 
between “ the town and gown.” With 
cousiderable difficulty the proctors, 
assisted by Mr. Serjeant Firth (one of 
the Commissioners of Assize), and Mr. 
Storks (the Recorder), persuaded the 
students to retire to their colleges. 
sinTus.|—At the Observatory, the lady of 
Professor Woodhouse, of twins, who lived only 
a few hours—At the Hectory, Soham, the 
lady of the Rev. W. Wilson, of a daughter. 


CHESHIRE. 

Feb. 27, a riot among the Maccles- 
field weavers, aud an express dispatch - 
ed to Manchester for military assist- 
ance, when a detachment of the Ennis- 
killen Dragoons were sent to preserve 
the peace.— March 6, meeting of the 
silk weavers at Macclesfield, to peti- 
tion Parliament for the repeal of the 
corn laws, 


Biarus.]—The lady of Sir John Colgreave, 
of Netherlegh House, of a son—At Plus-Hea- 
ton, the Hon. Mrs. Heaton, of a daughter. 

Marriep.|—E. G. Wakefield, Esq. to Ellen, 
oe daughter of W. Turner, Esq. of Shrigley 

ark. 


Dikpv.J—The Rev. R. Jackson, rector of 
Bebington, and one of his Majesty's justices of 
the peace for the county. 


CORNWALL. 

March 6, a numerous anti-slavery 
meeting at Truro, G. Thomas, Exq. the 
Mayor in the chair.—Feb. 17, the 
powder mills near Ponsnooth destroy- 
ed through the negligence of an old 
woman, who had been roasting pota- 
toes in the vicinity of the works, and 
who had unconsciously carried a spark 
of fire on her clothes to the mill. Four 
persons were seriously injured, two of 
whom have since lost their lives. 


Biatas.}—At Lavinet Parsonage, the lady 
of the Rev. W. Clarke, of a daughter—At Pen- 
zance, the lady of the Rev. W. P. Burgess, of 
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a daughter—At Bodmin, the lady of the Pov. 
J.L. Buaor, of a son—The lady of G. W.'P. 
Gregor, Esq. of a daugiter. 

Diep. J—at Penzance, Mrs. Carthew, relict 
of PD. Carthew, Eeq.—At Lostwithiel, aged 79, 
T. Bennett, Esq —1t Haleton, the relict of J. 
Plomer, Exq.—At Helston, W. Trevenen, Esq. 
‘Town Clerk of the borough. 


CUMBERLAND. 

Feb. 26, the town of Wiiitchaven was 
visited by a terrific storm of thunder 
and lightning, accompanied by a 
shower of hail-stones of extraordinary 
dimensions. In the Ca tle gardens 
upwards of 600 panes of glass were de- 
stroyed; and at Rose Hill, the seat of 
M. Hariley, Esq. 720 squares were de- 
molished in the green-trouse. 

Dikp.J—At Lazeuby, aged 93, the Rev. T. 
Myers. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

March 14, alarming fire in the south 
buildings of the Corporation Silk Mills, 
erected iu the year 1718, by Mr. John 
Lombe. 

Birntus.J—At Sydnope, the lady of Sir F. 
Darwin, of a daughier—At Matlock, the lady 
of the Rev. J. Hurt, of a son—At Tapton 
Grove, the lady of C. Wake, Esq. of a dangh- 
ter. : 

Marriep.j—J. Guest, Esq. to Ann, eldest 
daughter of C. Hill, Esq.—J. Clarke, Esq. of 
Haigh, to Jane, only dauzhter of the late R. 
Wainwright, Esq. of Everton. 

Diep.J—At Green Hill, Lieut. G. Castle, 
R.N. He served under Lord Nelson at Tra- 
falgar, and on board the Royal Sovereign, 
uader Lord Collingwood—At Alfleton, the lady 
of G. Hall, Esq. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

Thomas Leddra, the Deyonport cal- 
culating boy, has been appointed to the 
office of assistant computor to the Tri- 
gonometrical Survey of Great Britain, 
lately filled by the celebrated George 
Bidder. 

Bintu:.J—At Oaklands, the lady of A, Sa- 
ville, Esy. of adaughter—At Rockbeare House, 
the lady of T. Porter, Esq. of a son. 

Mararev.|] —The Rev. R. Greenwood, Vicar 
of Colaton Rawleigh, to Matilda Sophia, eldest 
dauglter of the late I. Vincent, Esq. of Calne, 
Wilts. 

Diep. J—At Excter, aged 75, the relict of W. 
Sandford, E-q—aAt Tiverton, aged 83, the 
Rev. J. Follett—At Netherton Hall, Sir J. W. 
Prideaux, Bart. aged 79. * 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Feb. 23, Henry Bankes, Esq. elected 
member for the county of Dorset, in 
the room of W. M. Pitt, Esq. who has 
accepted the office of steward of his 
Majesty’s Manor of Great Hendred, 
Berks. 

Makairp.J—The Rev G. A. Seymour, Ree- 
tor of Strator, to Susannah Klizabets, voung- 
est daughter of the late Rev. C. Birch, Rector 
oF Ches!ebourn. ¢ 

Diev.J—At Portland Castle, aged 65, the 
Rev. J. Manning—At Lyme, aged 13, Henry, 
eldest surviving son of EK, Long, Esq.—At 
Weyinouth, Frances, wife of Capt. W. Beales. 





DURHAM. 

Rinta.)~The lady of T. Salmon, Esq. of 
South Shields, of a son, 

Dre p.J—At Bishop Wearmouth, Mrs. Mary 
Sisterton, aged 98. The offspring of which she 
was the mother, grandmother, and great grand- 
mother, amount to 170; she got two new teeth 
three y arg ago. 

ESSEX. 

In widening the road from Colches- 
ter to London at Lexton Hill, the work- 
men dug up a great variety of Roman 
urns, containing burnt bones aud ashes, 
In two of the urns were found two 
small but curious gold rings, each 
bearing a very minute and irregular 


device. 

Birarus, At Great Bardfield Vicarage, the 
lady of the Rev. J. W. Esdaile, of a son—At 
Chelmsford, the lady of W. Gibson, Esq. of a 
son, 

Dien. }—Aged 72, Elizabeth, relict of Dr. G. 
Gregory, Vicar of Wrestham—At Waltham, 
R. Tutnell, Esq.—At Colchester, aged 42, W. 
Cobbold, Esq.—At Leyton, J. Innes, Esq. 
aged 70. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Feb. 21, a meeting holden at Tewkes- 
bury, when it was resolved to petition 
Parliament for leave to bring in a bill 
for the improvement of the river Avon, 
in its course through the counties of 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Warwick, 
— Mareh }, the Vatch Mills at Stroud 
nearly destroyed by fire. 

Biains.}—At Sandhurst, the lady of the Rev, 
W. F. Mansel, of a daughter—At Sandywell 
Park, the lady of W. L. Lawrence, Esq. of a 
daughter, aaa ieee 

M variep. |—At Clifton, W. K. Wait, Esq. to 
Frances, youngest daughter of R. N, Newman, 
Esq. M.D. of Thornbury Park. 

Diep. ]—At Cheltenham, Capt. W. J. Hamil. 
ton—At Coln St. Dennis, aged 74, W. H. Price, 
Esq.—At Tewkesbury, Mary, wife of the Rey. 
R. Hepworth, B.A.—At Saintbury, the Rey. 
J. J. Roberts. 


HAMPSHIRE, 

Feb. 23, a successful trial made at 
Portsmouth, of an invention of Lieut. 
Halahan, R. N. for running guns out, 
whereby considerable labour is avoic- 
ed. The machinery is on the principle 
of a watch-spring, or the spring of a 
weighing machine.—The tradesmen f 
Southampton have come to the resolu- 
tion to take no country bank-notes. 

Birtu.J—At Winchester, the lady of the 
Rev. J. Story, of a son. 

Maraiep.}—At Newehurch, T. Jacques, 
Ksq to Snsan Prestwood, daughter of the late 
Capt. Clayton, R.N. and grand daughter of 
Rear Admiral Clayton. 

Dirp.)—At Newport, F. Worsley, Esq.—At 
Whitehureh, the Rev. T. Bingham, aged 70— 
At Bareham, Mrs. Howe, relict of Capt. P. 
Howe, Royal Marines. 

HEARBFORDSHIRE. 

March 10, four ewes, belonging to 

Mr. Jones, of Hereford, produced 
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twelve lambs; they are all alive and 
healthy. 

Biratns.}—At Longworth, the lady of Sir 
E. F. Stanhope, Bart. of a son—At Narbeth, 
the lady of G. Philips, Esq. of a son. 

Manrikp.J]—At Pembridge, E. Culsha, Esq. 
to Mary, eldest daughter of 'T. Jeffries, Esq. of 
the Grove, 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Birrus. }—At Hemel Hempstead, the lady of 
Astley Cooper, Esq. of a son—At Barham 
Wood, the lady of the Hon. 'T. Knox, M.P. of 
a son. 

MaArrikp.}—At St. Alban’s, -- Lewin Esq. 
to Elizabeth, only daughter of the late Dr. ©. 
Kilby, of Waterford. 

Dikp.J—At Hemel Hempstead, Margaret, 
wife of KE. J. Collett, Esq. M.P. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Diep. }—The Rey. J. Thompson, M.A. forty 
years vicar of Euston—At Litton, aged 62, 'T. 
Withnall, Esq. 

KENT. 

In digging a trench in the park of 
Lord Sondes, at Lees Court, the remains 
of two human skeletons and two uris 
were dug up.—March 5, a numerous 
mecting of the lauded proprietors of 
Kent, held at the Crown aud Anchor 
‘lavern, for the purpose of declaring 
their hostility to the proposed Kentish 
Railway, and to oppose the passing of 
the bill about to be brought before 
Parliament.—March 9, the tower of 
Leybourn Church fell to the ground, 
the foundation having been incautiously 
undermined by some workmen employ- 
ed in enlarging the vault of the Hawley 
family. 

Birnru.j—At Chatham, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Pasley, RE. of a daughter. 

MARRIED.]—At Rochester, G. Borradaile, 
Esq. to Laura, daughter of G, Herbert, Esq.— 
Bb. Coleman, Esq. of Canterbury, to Ellen Ca- 
therine, youngest daughter of J. C. Disney, 
Esy. of the Heralds’ College, Loudon. 

Dikp.}—At Westgate, Canterbury, aged 80, 
the Rev. W. Chafy, Vicar of Sturry, and Rec- 
tor of Swaleclitle—At Woolwich, Meut. L. B. 
Wiltord, of the Madras Native Infantry. 

Feb. 20, a meeting at Liverpool, by 
the Associated Mercantile Bodies, de- 
cided that a deputation should proceed 
to London to represent to ministers the 
distressed state of the manufacturing 
districts, and to urge the propriety of 
affording relief by the issue of Exche- 
quer bills—The Deputy Lieutenants 
of Lancashire have voted the Earl of 
Derby a piece of plate, in testimony of 
fifty year’s zealous and faithful ser- 
vices as Lord Lieutenant of the county. 
—Feb. 26, at Dimple Bar, near Bolton, 
the lightning nearly destroyed a barn, 
and struck two fine cows dead.—The 
estimated expense of the projected 
Rail-road between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, amounts to 502,¢421., the dis- 
dance being 30 miles,.—There are. no 
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less than 17 mills totally stopped at 
Aston, on account of the workmen hav- 
ing turned out, in consequence of an at- 
tempted reduction of wages. 

Marniep.J—The Rev. J. Kadeliffe, to Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late J. King, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
niece to the Bishop of Roche-ter. 

Dikp.—At Bolton Reetory, aged 82, the 
Rev. R. Dawson, L.L.B. Rector of Bolton-by- 
Bowland. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

March 1, the first stone of the Mau- 
soleum, in memory of the late Duchess 
of Rutland, laid on Blackbury Hill, by 
the Duke of York.—A herring has 
been taken in Boston Deep, the girth of 
which exceeded nine inches.—-There 
is now at Louth a female infant, six 
weeks of age, which weighs only 4b. 
8! 0z. The child is healthy and lively, 
and has a fine head of hair. 

Ditp.J—At Allington House, aged 83, the 
Dowager LadyWelby, relict of Sir W. E, Welby, 
Bart. of Denton Hall—At ‘Thonock Grove, 
Frauees, only surviving daughter of the late 
Sir N. G. Hickman, Bart. 

_NORFOLK. 

The measure of widening the Eau 
Brink Cut has been commenccd. 

Biratu. J—At Wathirgham Rectory, the lady 
of the Rey. EK. Cobbold, of a daughter—At Yar- 
month, Mrs. F. Wat:on, of a son. 

Maraien.J—At Quiddenham, H, F. Stephen- 
sou, Esq. to Lady Mary Keppel, daughter of the 
Earlof Albemarle, 

Diep. J—At Norwieh, Mr. Seaman, aged 100 
—-"The Rev. H. Hunter, Viear of Dereham and 
Honing-cum-Horsey—At = Lahenham, Alicia 
Harriet, daughter of Capt. C. W. Hillier, RIN, 

* NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Feb. 21, a public meeting at the Ram 
Inn, to petition Parliament for an alter- 
ation of the corn laws.—The second 
anniversary of the Northampton Church 
Missionary Society, held at the County 
Hall, March 16, 

Birta.J—At Thornby Rectory, the lady of 
the Rey. N. Cotton, of a daughter. 

Diep.J—The Rev. D. Wauchopes Rector of 
Warkton and of Slipton—Henry, third son of 
R. Ramsden, jun. Esq. of How Hall. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

March 6, the election for M. P. 
closed in favour of Mr. Bell, after a 
warm contest of thirteen days. At the 
close of the poll the numbers were, for 
Mr. Bell, 1186; for the Hon. H. T. Lid- 
dell, 1150. 

Biatus. }—The lady of T. Walker, Esq. of a 
son—At Summerhiil “lerrace, the lady of F. 
Newby, Esq. of a daughter. 

Dikp.}—The Rev. W. B. Morris, M.A. Vicar 
of Felton, and of Cawthorne, Yorkshire. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Bratsa.J—At Welford Lodge, Lady Lucy 
Smith, of a son. 

Diep.J—At Kelham Hall, aged 74, J. M, 
Sutton, Esq. elder brother of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Caprterbury—At Westhorpe, 
Jniiana Elizabeth Emma, wife of the Rev. W. 
Claye—At East Retford, aged 48, Lieut,-Col. 
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Thirke, many years Magistrate for the County, 
and an Alderman of the Borough. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Eleventh Anniversary of the Leices- 
ter Church Missionary Association, held 
at the Town Hall, March 15. 

Bintu. }—At Aston Vicarage, the lady of the 
Rev. G. Banke, of a daughter, 

Diep.J—At Leicester, Mr J. Cooke; his 
father-in-law, who is in the 105th year of his 
age, walked from his residence at Coleorton, a 
distance of nearly 17 wiles, to be present at his 
funeral, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Feb. 22, Mr. Estcourt elected M. P. 
for the University of Oxford, in the 
room of Mr. Heber. 

Biratus.} -The lady of the Principal of St. 
Edmund's Hall, of a daughter—The lady of the 
Rey. Dr. Rowley, Master of University Col- 
lege, of a son—At Cottisford House, the lady 
of W. Turner, Esq. of a daughter. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

MARRIED. }—At Worthen, John Donne, Esq. 
to Letitia, only child of J. Edwards, Esq, of 
Hampton Hall—At Chetton, the Rev. A. B. 
Haden, jun. of Astbury, to Miss Hephinstall, 
daughter of the late Key. J. Hephinstall. 

Direp.]—Aged 89, Mr, R. Lucas, Parish Clerk 
of Wolstanston for 72 years, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

March 7, a meeting of the electors of 
Taunton, for securing Mr. Baring’s re- 
election.—Mr. Baily’s exquisite statue 
of *“ Eve at the Fountain,’ has been 
purchased for the Bristol Museum. 

Birtu.J—The lady of E. Coles, Esq. of a 
son. 

MArrikp.|—Colonel De La Salle, to Miss 
Gleun, late of Taunton—At Bath, Sir R. Har- 
dinge, Bart. to Caroline, daughter of Major. 
Gen Wall. 

Dien. J—At Bath, J. H. Pakenham, Esq. 
nephew of T. Pakenham, tirst Lord Longford 
—At Charnot Lodge, Harriet, wile of H. I. 
Lethbridge, Esq.—At Spring Grove, J. And- 
land, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace for the County—At Bath, Anne, wife of 
Major-Gen, Dickenson—K, Tyrwhitt, Esq. bro- 
ther of Sir T. Tyrwhitt, Knt. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

March 2, Antislavery Meeting held 
at Stafford. 

MaAraiep.J—W. D. Webb, Esq. of Hageton, 
to Mary Anne, second daughter of H. Webb, 
Esq. of Forebridge—At Betley, G. Foudrinier, 
Esq. to Jane, daughter of the late W. Harding, 
Esq. 

Diep. }—At Wolverhampton, Mrs. White, re- 
lict of the late Dr. White—At Fenny Well, Mr. 
W. Astbury, in the 1lo}st year of his age. 

SUFFOLK. 

Feb. 27, a Meeting of the Ipswich 
Mechanics’ Institution, held at the 
Town Hall, G. Vaux, Esq. in the chair. 
—March 11, at the Dog and Partridge, 
Bury, a man devoured the whole of an 
earthen pint mug, except the handle, 
and would have swallowed that also, 
had not the person with whom he had 
betted a trifling wager, expressed him- 
self perfectly satisfied ! 

Birtus.]—At Holbrook Hall, the lady of 
Capt. Job Hanmer, R..N. of a daughter—At 
Ipswich, the lady of W. Rodwell, Esq. of a son. 


Maraikp. }—N. Clarke, Esq. of Rye's Lodge, 
to Sophia, youngest daughter of G. R. Eyres, 
Esq. of Cavenham Lodge—T. Chitty, Esq. of 
the Inver Temple, to Eliza, fourth daughter of 
A. Cawston, Esq. of Shimpling Hall. 

Dinp. J—At Redgrave Hall, G. Wilson, Esq. 
Admiral of the NR d—At Icklingham, E. Guilt, 
Esq. aged 79—At Ipswich, aged 68, W. Col- 
chester, Esq. 


SURREY, 

March 6, an Anti-slavery Meeting of 
the freeholders of the county, at the 
Spread Eagle, Epsom. 

Maraisp.J—H. J. Spurling, Esq. to Maria, 
fourth daughter of H. P. Spurling, ‘Esq. of 
Norbury Park—W. C. Loraine, Esq. to Eliza 
Mary, daughter of Sharon Turner, Esq. 

Dikp.]—At Engletield Green, aged 66, the 
Right Hon. Elizabeth Harriet, Viscountess 
Warren Bulkeley—J. Pitter, Ksq. of Kenley 
Lolge, Coulsden—Aged 26, Harriet, eldest 
daughter of J. Morris, Esq. of East Hill, Wands- 
worth—Aged 24, W. Leader, Esq. eldest son of 
W. Leader, Esy. M.P.of Putney Hill—At West 
Horsley Place, R. PL Weston, Esq. ages 77- 
At Clapham Rise, L. Wilk, Esq, aged SI— 
At Croydon, W. Toulmin, Esq. many years 
Magistrate for the eounty—At Clapham, Mrs. 
Lyon, widow of the late Dr. B. Lyon. 

SUSSEX. 

The bones of a species of turtle have 
been discovered in the chalk at Lewes; 
the only instance, it is believed, of the 
remains of this tribe of animals having 
been found in any of the chalk forma- 
tions of England —A new chapel is 
erecting in Upper Bedford-street, by 
Lady Huntingdon’s connexion —March 
16, the foundation stone of the County 
Hospital was laid at Brighton by the 
Earl of Egremont. 

Birtns.J—At Brighton, the lady of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir W. Inglis, K.C.B. of a son. 

Marrirp,|—At Lewes, R, Fletcher, Esq. 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late T. Dicker, 
Esq. 

Dien. j—At Brighton, Jane Catherine, wife 
of R. Dawkins, Esy.—Aged 78, W. Roe, Esq. 
of Withdean—At Brighton, Col. W. Bulkeley. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Dr. Jenkinson, Bishop of St. David’s, 
has consented to become Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Welsh Society at Birming- 
ham. 

Birtus.]—At the Vicarage, Stoneleigh, the 
lady of the Rev. A.C. H. Morrison, of a 
son. 

Marriep.J—At Uppingham, the Rev..T. 
Cox, to Mary Anne, only daughter of L. Bell, 
Esq. 

Diep. |—At Leamington, Catherine, wife of 
E. Graham, Esq. and eldest daughter of Lieut.- 
Gen. Williams—At Radway, Edmund, son of 
Lieut.-Col. F. 8. Miller—At Bedworth, W. 
Page, Esq.—At Coventry, Capt. J. Ross. 

WILTSHIRE. 

March 2, Watson Taylor, Esq. elect- 
ed M.P. for Devizes, vice B. Estcourt, 
Esq. 

Bintns.J—At Foyant, the lady of the Rev. 
F. Fox, of a son—At Donhead Rectory, the 
lady of the Rev. W. Donsey, of a son, 

Marriep.}—N. J. Fuller, Exq of Neston 
Park, to Anne Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
Ilon. J. Brown—At Mere, J. Newman, Esq. 
to Mary Jane, second daughter of J. Mediare 
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Esq.—The Rev. R. Greenwood, to Matilda, 
eldest daughter of the late T. Viucent, E-q. of 


Calne. 
Dirp.J—At Westbury, Sarah, youngest 


daug! ter of the Rev. J. Hooper—At Salisbury, 
the Rey. N. Begin, thirty years pastor to the 
Catholic congregation. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Biatus.j—At Forthampton, the lady of the 
Rev. R. B. Plaumptre, of a son—At Avon) auk, 
the “lady of Major Gen. Marriott, of a son— 
At Kempsey, the lady of R. Temple, Esq. of a 
son. 

Dier.’—At Farfield House, the relict of R. 
Parker, Ksq.—Aged 21. Mary, only daughter 
of the late W. Acton, Esq. of Welverton—At 
Waresley, the infant sonot R. J. Peel, Esy. 

YORKSHIRE, 

Feb. 24, nearly 200 persons assem- 
bled in Grimshaw Pak, Blackburn, 
whence they proceeded to the residence 
of W. Cart, Esq. where they destroyed 
the iron palisading, pulled up the 
shrubs, broke the windows, &c. Three 
of the ringleaders have been appre- 
hended.—March 22, from the negli- 
gence of some workmen employed to 
repair some part of the lead-work on 
the roof, Rothertain cliurch caught fire. 
Owing to the prompt arrival of en- 
gines the damage has not been consi- 
derable, The church is a fine gothic 
structure, erected in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. 

Kintes.J—At Mount Pleasant, the lady of 
T. Beckett, Esq. of a daughter—At Houghton, 
the lady of the Hon. E, Stonston, of a son, 

Dikv.}—At Market Weighton. Mrs. Ann 
Holmes, aged 117 ; she bad a perfect recollec- 
tion of the “dark day,” as she used to term 
the great eclipse of 1715—Aged 2), Ann, 
voungest daughter of J. Movrson, Esq. of 
Whitby. 

WALES. 

March 2, Fourth Auniversary Meet- 
ing of the Carmarthen Cymreigyddion 
Society, at the Guildhall, Carmarthen, 
the venerable Archdeacon Beynon in 
the chair.—A “ Patent Slip,” for the 
reception of vessels that require repair, 
has been erected by subscription at 
Swansea. A brig of 160 tons being 
placed ona cradle, may, by the present 
invention, by the assistance of 12 men, 
be raised from her situation, and con- 


veyed inward a considerable distance. 

Birntus }—At the Parsonage, Cardiff, the 
lady of the Rev. T. Stacey, M. A. of a daugh- 
ter—At Liansanfrede, Vonmouth, Lady Har. 
riet Jones, of a son— At the late Vale of Clwyd, 
the lady of J. Bevan, Esq. of a daughter— 
At Narworth, the lady of G. Philips, Esq. of a 
son. 

Marrikp.}—At Brecon, G. M. Powell, Esq. 
to Elizabeth, daugh'er of the late W. Wynter, 
Esq.—At St. Edren’s, the Rev. T. Griffiths, of 
Treffgam, to Jane, second daughter of T. Jen- 
kins, Ksq. of Ugmaston, in the county of Pem- 
broke—At Mothvers, M. Walter, Esq. to Miss 
Jennet Herries. 

Disv.J—At Buckland, J. H. Gwynne, Esq. 
aged 73, one of his Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace for Brecon—Aged 26, E. Williams, Esq. 
ef Carmarthen—At Peterstone Court, Brecon, 
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Eliza Maria, daughter of the Rev. T.J. Powell 
—Aged 18, Louisa Sophia, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. H. Barnes, vicar of Monmouth— 
A\tGianbrogan, J Kvans, Esq.-- Aged 67, at 
Aterdnar, J. Thomas, Esq. Coroner for the 
eounty of Cardigan. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Town Council of Perth have re- 
sulved to petition parliament against 
the proposed exclusion of the small 
notes from Scotiand.—The smack De- 
light, on the 27th of February, struck 
on a sunken vessel, off Harborough, on 
her passage from London to Leith, The 
crew and passengers were saved, but 
specie to the amount of 40001. and a 
valuable cargo was lost.—An Anti- 
Slavery Meeting holden at Bamff.— 
March 13, Sir James M‘Gregor was 
elected Lord Rector of the College of 
Aberdeen, in the rovm of Joseph Hume, 
Esq. M. P. 

intus.}—At Stricken House, Aberdeer- 
shire, the Hon. Mrs, Fraser of a danghter— 
At Dunnotter House, Lady Kennedy, of a son 
—At Sbandwick Place, the Hon, Mrv. Ramsay, 
ofa son, 

Maxniep.J—At Glasgow, G. &. Bruce, Esq. 
to Christina, daughter of W. Shortridge, Esq. 
—At Edinburgh, C. C. Stewart, Esq. to Mary 
Henrietta, Caughter of the late A. Wood, Esq. 
—At Coulston, G. Young, Esq. of Youngtfield, 
to Patricia, eldest daughter of the Hon. W. 
Maule, of Panmure, M P. 

Dinp.J—At Hope Park, Edinburgh, Miss 
Rebecea Shiels—At Broughton Place, Marga- 
ret Anne, youngest daughter of the Rev. D. 
Ritehie—At Monkwood Hill, aged i100, Mra, 
Marson Curry—At Douglas, Gen. Stapleton, 
son of the late Sir T. Stapleton, Bart. and 
brother Lord Le Despencer—At Duwfries, 
J. Kerr, Esq. Provost of the town—At Pitten- 
weem, Katherine, daughter of the late Sir P. 
Anstruther, of Baleaskie, Bart. 

IRELAND. 

White mulberry trees have been im- 
ported into Ireland from the south of 
France and Italy, to encourage the 
growth of the silk-worm. They are to 
be planted in the neighbourhood of 
Mallow, near Cork, and at Kenmore, 
in the county of Kerry.—The exten- 
sive cotton mills of Mr, Grimshaw, at 
Whitehouse, near Belfast, have been 
destroyed by fire. The loss is esti- 


mated at 14,0001. 

Birtus.]—At Shippool, the lady of W. H 
Harrick, ksq. of a son—At Ashborough, the 
lady of Major O'Dell, of a son—At the Grand 
Parade, Cork, the lady of Capt. Holmes, of a 
son—At Clonmel, the lady of Capt. D. Smith, 
R.E. of a dauvhter—At Kilkenny, the lady of 
the Hon. H. Butler ef a son. 

Maraigp.J—A. Nicholson, Esq. of Balrath, 
county of Meath, to Anna, daughter of the 
late G. L. ware E-q. of Springhill, 
county Derry—E. S. Ward, Bsq. of Castle 
Ward, county Down, to l[larriet Margaret, 
seeond daughter of the Rev. H. Maxwell— 
Lieut.-Col. F. H. Philips, to Margaret, third 
daughter of J. Pallister, Esq. of Danyluskan, 
county of Tipperary—At Galway, the Very 
Rev. J. Daly, Protestant Warden of the town, 
to Jemima, eldest daughter of the late T. 
Brown, Esq. 
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Dixp ]--At .Dublin, Viscount Ardee—T. 
M'Donnell, of Merrion-square, Dublin, aged 
33—At Merville, aged 74, Lord Downes—At 
Whittield, Mary Powers, aged 112: she had 
been a widow 7 years, enjoyed perfect health 


to the day of her death, and generally assisted 
in milking ber cows—At Ryan, the relict of 
the late Right Hon. R. Fitzgerald, Knight of 
Kerry—At Dublin, Lord Viscount Netherville, 
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FROM FEBRUARY 18 TO MARCH 2]. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Bayliss, J. and Thompson, T. Piccadilly, iron- 


mongers 
Childrens, C, C. Brighton, builder. 
Constantine, A. Bolton, Lancaster, shop keeper 
Hippesley, H. Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire, 
brewer 
Mott, B. Liverpool, corn-dealer 
Nicholas, J. san. and J. jun, otherwise Ran- 
ger, J. Leatherhead, Surrey, brewers 
Skelton, C. B., M.A... and E, Sonthampton, 
stationers 
Waller, M. Gutter-lane, warehouseman 
Wood, J. Manchester, warehouseman 


BANKRUPTS, 


Adcock, W. and T.. Birmingham, grocers 

Addis, Y. Abergavenny, tailor 

Addison, G. W. Kirk-eston, worsted-spinner 

Airey, J. and Aspinale, N. Liverpool, wax- 

, boilers 

Albany, J. Ware, barge-master 

Angelley, A. Devonport, victualler 

Arrowsmith, J. Salford, currier 

Arsvott, S, buckfastleigh, Devon, wool-dealer 

Arthington, R. N. and Birkett, R. Lancaster, 
bankers 

Asherott, J. Altringham, Chester, grocer 

Ashton, E. Ashill, Somersetsiire, button-factor 

Askey, T. Hackuey-road, dealer 

Austen, J. Brightielmston, Sussex, builder 

Ballin, 8. Wotton -under-Edge, silversmith 

Bankard, C. and Benson, W. Bradford, wor- 
sted-spinners 

Barber, J. and E. Cowper’s-ct., stock-broker 

Bardon, W. York, draper 

Barfoot, W. sen. and W, jun. Wimborne, Mins- 
ster, timber and coal-merchants 

Barnard, T. Strand, silversmith 

Barns, C, F. C. Brighton, Sussex, stable-keeper 

Barry, W. Bruton, banker 

Bassano, C. Jermyn-street, oilman 

Bates, H. Halifax, tanner 

Bates, W. Halifax, York, woolstapler 

Baxter, J. Darlington, Durham, banker 

Baxter, R. Houghton, Lancashire, cotton-spin- 
ner 

Beale, W. Union-strect, Southwark, hat-manu- 
facturer 

Beaumont, H. Liverpool, merchant 

Keeley, J. E. and Yeomans, J. Birmingham, 
druggist ; 

Bentam, W. and Spanier, P. Old Trinity House, 
Water-lane, commission agents 

Bennett, B. Brighton, builder 

Benson, J. York, wine-werchant 

Bentley, D. and Hogg, J. Eccles, Lancashire 
bleachers 

Birch, J. jun. Manchester, merchant 

Biogyg, E. Yarmouth, grocer 

Blytt, M. Usk, shop-keeper_ 

Boncher, W. Birmingham, jeweller 





Bonsall, R. Liverpool, timber-merchant 

Braddock, J. and Jackson, J. Moulestield, silk. 
manufacturers 

Bradley, J. Liverpool, bookseller 

Benchley, J. and J. Milton, near Gravesend 
distillers , 

Briddon, 'T. Manchester, corn and provision- 
broker 

Brindley, J. and T. Frinsbury, Kent, and Com- 
mercial rooms Mincing-lane, ship-builders 

Brine, T. and Cheesmau, W, Portsea, South- 
ampton, brewers 

Bristow, J. and W. Worcester, curriers 

Brooksbank, W. Bradtord, corn-dealer 

Broughton, C, D. and Garnett, J. J. Nantwich, 
bankers 

Brown, J. Liverpool, cabinet-maker 

Brown, W. and Douglas, J. Liverpool,” mer- 
chants 

Browne, T. Mile-end-rd., pictare-frame-maker 

Calvert, M. and Millner, G. Knaresborough, 
Yorkshire, flax spinners 

Cannan, D. Lothbury, merchant 

Capel, W. Mark-lane, merchant . 

Capp, R. T. St. Dunstant’s-hill, ship and in- 
surance-broker 

Carter, J. Oxford-street, furrier 

Challenor, J. Stonesend, Newington, grocer ‘ 

Chesney, E. Liverpool, tailor 

Chesterton, J. Warwick-street., Charing-cross, 
tailor 

Clay, T’ Macclestield, silk-throwster 

Cockle, Y. Deritend, Birmingham, leather- 
dresser 

Coney, J. and P. and Fletcher, ‘S, corn-millers 

Cook, J. Sheffield, victualler 

Cooper, E, Kingsland-road, cheesemonger 

Cooper, J. sen. and J. jun. Trowbridge, Wilts, 
grocer 

Cooper, S. jun. Bury St. Edmunds, hatter 

Copeland, J. Burslem, Staffordshire, grocer 

Corbett, J. Birmingham, carrier 

Connah, W. Chester, wine-merchant 

Coward, W. Southampton, dyer 

Cowper, J. Mooreside, Lancaster, cotton-spin- 
ner 

Craig, G. Allerton-st., Hoxton New Town, oi 
and colourman 

Crook, W. Liverpool, bleacher 

Crossley, J. Union-ct., Old Broad-st., merchant 

Crosthwaite, J. Fenchurch-st., wine-merchant 

Cullingford, J. Parliament-street, Westininster, 
wine-merchant 

Curtis, S. Addle-street, warehouseman 

Curtis, T. Barnes, maltster 

Curtoys, C. L. Broxbourne-mills, Hertford- 
shire, miller 

Cusson, G. Manchester, coton-spinner 

Dandy, C. and M. A, Hackney-road, dealers 

Dawson, A. Huddersfield, fancy-cloth-manufac- 
turer 

Dawson, R, Norwich, linen-draper 

Day, H.Speldhurst-st., Burton-crescent, linen- 
draper 

Day, W. F. Hammersmith, saddler 4 
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Dealey, C. Dursley, Gloucester, paper-maker 

Deudney, J. Grove-place, Camberwell, cheese- 
monger 

Dilworth, J., Arthington, R.M., and Burkett, 
R. Lancaster, bankers 

Dilworth, J. Lancaster, banker 

Dimock, J.. Stonehouse, Gloucester, clothier 

Dix\S, Cheltenham, grocer 

Dodson, N. Nottingham, lace-manuufacturer 

Dodsworth, T. Knaresborough, linen-manufac- 
turer 

Donkin, Dockhead, tanner 

Drake, J. Richmond-terrace, Walworth, hop- 
merchant 

Eaton, R. Swansea, Glamorgan, banker 

Edmunds, J. Worcester, leather-cutter 

Elvidge, W. Nottingham, bat-manufacturer 

Evans, W. Dowgate-iill, general agent 

Fairbairn, J. F. Bedford-street, Covent-garden, 
auctioneer 

Fielden, J. vad B. Manchester, victualler 


‘Fisher, T. High-street, Debtford, tailor 


Fisher, T. Leeds, factor 

Gleming, H. Fleet-street, printer 

Forbes, J. Oxford-street, druggist 

Forster, S. Manchestcr, tailor 

Fountain, J. Norwich, manufacturer 

Freese, P.C. Gt. Winchester-street, insurance- 
broker 

Fricker, C, Kingston-upon-Thames, broker 

Fulton, T. Change-alley, insurance-broker 

Gammon, J. Elder-stet, Spitaltields, silk-ma- 
nufacturer 

Garnett, ‘T. Nantwich, cheese-factor 

Gentile, H. Walcot, Somersetshire, mason 

George, S. sen. and 5. jun. Bristol, sugar-refi- 
ners 


‘Gelling, J. Wellington, tailor 


Gleadhill, J. Oldiam, Lancashire, cotton-spin- 
ner 


Goddard, J. S. Briston, Norfolk, inn-keeper 


Gold, lL. Brunswick-row, Hackney-road, tea 
and coffee-dealer ; 

Goadney, J. M. Liverpool, cabinet-maker 

Graham, J. Gloucester-st., Queen-sq., tailor 

Graham, J. Waterioo-road, upholder 

Granger, C. Sedgley, coal-master 

Green, J. Leicester-street, printer 

Greener, W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship and 

' jinsurance-broker 

Greenlow, W. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer 

Greenshield, T. W. Clement, Oxford, builder 

Greenwell, J. and R. Sherburn-mill, Durham, 
millers 

Greenwood, R. Dewsbury, and Hamerton, J. 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, linen-drapers 

Gregory, J. Manchester, cotton-spinner 

Grisdale, 'T. Whitehaven, Cumberland, timber- 
merchant 

Grueber, S. and H. Hope-mills, Wrexham, 

- dealers 

Hall, T. and Hallows, W. P. Basinghall-street, 
Biackwell-hall factors 

Hargrave, J. Mirfield, Yorkshire, corn-miller 

Harrison, J. Woedchester, Gloucester, clothier 

Hat, W. Aldgate, jeweller 

Harvey, W. Launceston, Cornwall, banker 

Harvey, W. Belper, Derbyshire, rope-maker 

Hastings, R. Great Sulton-street, Clerkenwell, 
silversmith 

Haynes, W. W. Neath, Glamorgan, banker 

Haywood, M. Wood-street, warehueseman 

Heaton, M. Bradford, worsted-spinner 

Henesey, R. Drury-lane, timber-merehant 

Heron, J. and T. Manckester, cabinet makers 

Hewitt, N. R. Buekingham-place, engraver 

Higginbotham, T. Macclesneld, silkman 

Hill, H. and Tickell, T. Watling-street, iron- 
merchants 

Hill, W. Worcester, boot-maker 

Hill, W. Bow, miller 


Hodson, W. Ingrow Bridge, York, worsted. 
stuff manufacturer 

Hoey, M. Liverpool, victualler 

Hogsflesh, T. ‘Tottenham-court-road, grocer 

Holland, EK. Cheltenham, grocer 

Hood, B. Trafalgar-street, baker 

Hooper, S. Le.gh, Woreestershire, carpenter 

Horne, BE. and Willan, C. Jermyn-st. milliners 

Howell, R. Ditcheat, Somerset, miller 

lowes, G. H. City road, linen-draper 

Hudson, T. York, cabinet maker 

Hunt, ‘J. and W. jun. and Winch, R. Battersea. 
fields, engineers and press-makers 

Hurt, G. King-street, Cheapside, furrier 

Husband, J. Great Pulteney-st., cabinet-maker 

Hutchinson, G. Aston, Birmingham, dealer 

Isaac, J. and Roberts, J. Giay’s-inn-lane, car- 
penters and builders 

Jacklin, J. Nottingham, ®achine-maker 

Jackson, M. Cheltenham, grocer 

Jackson, T. Hornchurch, horse-dealer 

Jenkins, T. Cirencester, Gloucester, cheese- 

, mouger 

Johnson, A. and G, York, merchants 

Johnson, G. King Stanley, Gloucestershire, 

y wool-broker 

Johnson, J. Smitlfield-market, victualler 

Jones, J. Liverpool, hatter 

Jones, J. L. Foley-place, medicine-vender 

Jones, R. Cateatou-strect, warehouseman 

Joyner, J.,J.S., and Surridge, K. Romford, 
bankers 

Kay, R. Bury, cotton-spitner 

Keel, 'T. Bristol grocer ’ 

King, S. Poplar, boat. builder 

King, 8S. W. and Bonsor, J. Maiden-lane, 
W vod-street. lacemen. 

King, W. J. Battersea, turpentine-merchant 

Kings, R. Ledbury, innkeeper 

Kingsford, J. and G, Portsea, slopsellers 

Kingsford, J. Fencburch-street, corn and flour 
factor 

Lafore, S. Walton-on-the-hill, Liverpool, tan- 
ner 

Land, T. Leeds, flax-spinner 

Langdon, J. H. Commercial-road, grocer 

Large, J. Cheltenham, builder 

Leach, J. Hurstbourne Priors, Southampton 
corn-dealer 

Leach, S. F. and Gutteridge, W. Charles-street, 
Sobo-square, music-sellers 

Leadley, J. Fetter-lane, wholesale-stationer 

Lee, J. Leeds, ale-brewer 

Leech, J. Salford, Lancashire, dyer 

Lioyd, J. Commercial road, linen-draper 

Lovekin, P. Kensington Gravel Pits, builder 

Lowe, G, Manchester, sizer 

Lowe, W. Aylsham, Norfolk, builder 

Lucas, C. London, merchant 

Lal, J. Tintern, tinber-merehant 

Lunt, J. B. and R, Liverpool, soap-boilers 

M‘Coskery, B. Manchester, draper 

Maine, W. Clitton-street, Finsbury, currier 

Manger, J. Great Surrey-st. cheesemonger 

Mare, J. Shelton, china-manufacturer 

Marshall, W. St. Mary-at-hill, coffee-house- 
keeper 

Martin, T. Liverpool, merchant 

Maynard, J. Great George-street, Westminster, 
wine-merchant 

Mead, W. and Macomb, C. E. Battersea, co- 
lour-makers 

Mears, W. Birkenhead, hotel-keeper 

Mercer, J. and J. Eccleston, paper-makers 

Merryweather, 5. Longham, Dorsetstire, miller 

Merryweather, W. Long-acre, coach-maker 

Michell, R. Birmingham, jeweler 

Milner, G. Derby, silk-manufacturer 

Moore, J. Middleton-strect, Clerkenwell, boot- 
maker 

Moreton, R. Derby, builder 
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Mott, B. Liverpool, corn-dealer 
Murton, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, shoemaker 
Newton, S. Manchester, plumber 
Newmareh, J. Manchester, warehouseman 
Norwood, J. Swineileet, linen-draper 
Noves, R. Great St. Andrewestreet, Seven 
Dials, tallow-ehandler 
Oiiver, W. seu. Manchester, dver 
O'Neill, A. FP. and Mavtin, 'T. Liverpool, mer 
ehauts 
Ormond, J. Bradford, ealico-manufacturer 
Palmer, R. Colehill, Warwickshire, maltster 
Partridge, U. Forebridge, maitster 
Pearce, 8. Brighthelmstone, stone-maseon 
Penny, W. Foreham, Southampton, common- 
brewer 
Perrii x R. Modburv, banker 
Petty, A. Manchester, merchant 
Petty, a, Bawtry, maltster 
Phelps, West Wycombe, Bucks, papet-manu- 
facturer : 
Pigott, Norwich, grocer 
Polls ao J. Gruisele "Ys Yorkshire. cloth-maker 
Pool, J, Brent Fleigh, Suifolk, brewer 
Pott, Pp White-street, Bo rough, dealer 
Potts, J. Denton hall, Cumberlaneé, droyer 
Powell, R. Bristol, mason 
Powell, ‘T. Mary-le-bone, Piceadilly, tailor 
Pratt, H. Bombrot Y, J. and Goodwin, G, B. 
Leicester, dealers 
Prin, W. Spangle-place, Kent-road, carpenter 
Radley, J. Liverpool, tavern- keeper 
Reynolds, J. Dread-street bill, drysalter 
Rice, J. and Harris, T. machine makers 
Liches, J, East-stroet, Manchester-square, boot- 
and shoe makers 
Ro! rinse n, M. and Partridge, W. Birmingham, 
whartingers 
Rodyers, J. and Parker, T. Oldham, iron- 
founders 
Rolls, S, P. Old Fish-street, ironmonger 
Roscow, R. Liverpool, broker 
Rowlinson, R. and M‘'Culloeh, J. jun. Liver- 
pool, merehants 
Ruffell, W. Lyndhurst, Southampton, maltster 
Kutheriord, R. P. Siadwell High-street, drug- 
gist 
Ruth ind, J. Oxford-street, silversmith 
Sacler, H. and T. Oxford, grocers 
Samuel, C. Whi e Horse-laue, Mile-end, corn- 
dealer 
Samuels, FE. I. Groat Prescott-street, Good- 
nan’s-fields, jeweller 
Sarron, H. J. St. Swithin’s-lane, drysalter 
Scholteld, Rochdale, Lancashire, brick-maker 
Schwieger, CC. E. F. Modeford-court, Fen- 
chureh-street, merchant 
Scott, G,. lKateliffe-highway, eating-house- 
keeper 
Scott, J. Birmingham, ironmonger 
Self, J. Norwich, grocer 
Shaw, J., T.,and S, Aldmondbury, York, fancy 
cloth-manufacturers 
Shillito, M. jun. Featherstone, York, corn- 
merehant 
Shute, F. and E. Crediton, woollen-manufac- 
turers 
Shuttleworth, T. and Warren, S. Stockport, 
coach-proprictors 
Simkin, C. and T. Leck, Staffordshire, mercers 
Sisson, H. Carlton, Nettingham, miller 
Slater.J, and J. and Wylde, R. B. Bradshaw, 
Bolton-le-Moors, bleachers 
Smith, D. King-street, Golden-square, coach- 
inanufacturer 
Smith, J. G, High-street, Southwark, cheese- 
inonver 
Smith, T. Pennington, cotton-manufacturer 
Smith, T. Saltord, leather-dealer 
Solom yo, HH, Bs igh ton, dealer 


Soper, W. Buckfastleigh, Devon, serge-maker 

Splatt, F. T. Exeter, eabinet-maker 

Staminers, J. Jermyn-street, uplolsterer 

ee S. 6B. Camden-street, Islington, 
stock-broker 

Swindell’s, J. tly le, Cheshire, rrocer 

Taylor, J. and Collinge, T, Castketon, Lanca- 
shir’, roller-makers 

Thomas, J. Huddersfield, grocer 

Thomas, T GUsnaburgh-street, New-road, 
builder 

Thompson, O- We'ls-row, Islington, plumber 

Tonge, T. Manchester, malt and hop-dealer 

Twemlow, J. OQ dham, cotton-spinner 

Volaber, Il. Bi ¢ rhton, merchant 

Wainhouse, J. Halifax, dyer 

Wakeford, J., W., and R. Andover, bankers 

Walker, Neweastle-upon-iyne, grocer 

Walker, T. North Shields, buteber 

Warland, H. Lad-lane, silk-warehouseman 

Watson, R. Birmingham, chandler 

Webb, Romsey, Southampton, tanner 

Wells, J. jun. Reading, mealman 

Ww hitehead, R. Norwich, dyer 

Whiitehead, W. Saddleworth, woollen-manu- 
facturer P 

Whiteley, R. Salford, Lancashire, grocer 

Wilkinson, W. and Mitchell, J. Keighley, York, 
worsted-spinners 

oan W. Hlalifax, merchant 

Wilds, J. Hustea’s Mills, Yorkshire, woollen- 
cloth ms 9 neturers 

Williams, J. Rouge-place, coffee-brok er 

Ww itanes, 7 W. Globe Tavern, Fleet-street, 
tavern-keeper 

Williams, O. jan, Bromsgrove, Worcester, 
tanner 

Williams W, Fenelhurci-street, merchant 

Wilson, T. E, Frith-street, auctioneer 

Wingtield, T. Bolton-le-Moors, cotton-spinner 

ee W. Ivy-Bridge, Devon, victualler 

Wood, D. H. Dean-strect, Soho, coaeh-maker 

Wood, W. Gray's-buildings, Mary-le-bone, car- 
pen aan 

Wovoleombe, H. Duke-street, Aldgate, stock- 
broker 

Wools, J. and C. Winchester, linen-draper 

Wride, S. Kingsten-upon-Hull, merchant 

Wingley, J. and Newlyn, W. Brick-lane, Spi- 
taltields, brewers 

Young, FE. Waketield, woolstapler 

Young, J. Manchester, warebouseman 

Youngman, P. Witham, bookseller 


DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY, 


Black, J. Sligo, merehant 

Brown, - Liverpool, merchant 

Caffall, T. Rickmansworth, mealman 

Cliffe, }. Nantwic h-Willaston, cheese factor 

Coyne, P. Welbeck-strect, apothecary 

Evans, W. Basinghall-street, factor 

Faddy, J. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, innkeeper 

Gleadhill, J. Oldham, cotton spinner 

Henry, A. Haydon- ig Minories, merchant 

Horne, E. and Willan. C. Jermyn-st. milliners 

Kemp, C. Stoke New ey builder 

Kent, J. K. Stepney, surveyor 

M‘Koskery, 8. Manchester, draper 

Macomb, C. kK. Battersea, co!our-maker 

Milner, J. Derby, silk-mannfacturer 

Moisey, T. Easton, Northampton, baker 

Pateman, W. Arlington-street, Clerkenwell, 
plumber 

Ratcliffe, S. Mellor, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner 


Rigby, T. Chureh-sireet, Stoke Newington, 


market-gardener 
Roy, A. Newman-street, lodging-house-keeper 
Smith, T. birmingham, silversmith 
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Thomas, J. Haidersfield, 


grocer 
Turner, M. J. Clonmel, Ireland, merchant 
Watson, E. Hatton, Middlesex, grocer 


Adams, J. Bristol, April 14 
Adams,W Wallingford, April 3 
M 

Asbton, J. and J. Liverpool, 
April 7 

—_ W. Newmarket, April 
i 

Barker, J. Sedgley, Stafford, 
April 8 

Batger, W. New-road, St. 
George's East, March 4 

Bignold, T. sen. Norwich, 


arch 18 
Bird, D. P. Bristol, March 22 


Boardman, R. Liverpool, 
March 22 
Bowles, W. Ogden, T. and 


Wyndham, G. New Sarum, 
and Barrow, J. Shaftesbury, 
April lo 

Bradfield, J. London-wall, 
April 8 5 

Brettell, T. Summer-hill, 
Staffordshire, on il 12 

Brewster, T ade’s Mill, 
Hertford, March 25 

Bridgman, J. Spicer-street, 
Bethnal-green, March 21 


Buchanan, C. Woolwich, 
April l 
Burlington, T. Worcester, 


April 11 

Burnett, J. St. Mary Hill, 
April 8 

Cather,W.Liverpool, March 29 

Chapman, T. Stratford Mills, 
Essex, March 4 

Clarke, 8S. Castle-street,A pri! 4 

Coates, 8. Sunderland, March 
28 

Conway, J. and Davison, T. 
Liverpool, April 19 

Cooke, C. and Booth, J. Man- 
chester, April 4 

Coulthard, J. Old City Cham- 
bers, Mareh 18 

Croose, J. Cheltenham, April 
4 and 6 

Crowder, T. and Perfect, H. 
T. March 31 and April 3 

Crnop, J.Birmingham, March 
l 


4 
Dawes, J. Oxford-street, April 
15 


Dent, F. and Mannett, J. 
.Southampton, March 14 

Dicken, J. St. Stephen’s-hill, 
Staffordshire, April 13 

Dickenson, W. W. jun. and 
Goodall, T. Poultry, May 27 

Douglas, J. and Russell, D. 
and W. Fleet-street, April 1 

Dowding, T. Paternoster-row, 

pril 8 

Dabois, C. King-street, March 

25 


Dubois, J. F. and J. Alder- 
man’s-walk, March 28 
Elmore, R. Birmingham, April 


17 
Eiwell, E. Westbromwich, 
Staffordshire, April § 


DIVIDENDS. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Evans, J. Jones, J. and Da- 
vies, W. Aberystwith, Gla- 
morganshire, March 30 

Evill, L. Walcot, Somerset, 
April 10 

Few, J. Little Downham, 
Cambridgeshire, April 4 

— T. Teddington, March 


4 
Franklin, R. Wilmot-street, 
March 28 
Freame, T. Worcester, March 


Frost, G. Sheffield, April 10 

Frost, L Macclesfield, April 7 
Faller, W. Boston, March 25 
— R. Cambridge, April 


Gilbert, C. §, 
March 27 

Glasier, W. R. Park-street, 
Westminster, March 21 

Godber, G. Red Lion-street, 
April 1 

Godwin, W. Strand, March 25 

Goldseheider, J. London-wall, 
March 18 

Goodwin, W. H. Liverpool, 
March 27 

a Sunderland, April 
0 


Devonport, 


Greening, W. Hampstead, 
April 

Greetham, T.  , Liverpool, 
March 21 


Hadleigh, T. Birmingham, 


April 4 

Haines, H. J. Jermyn-street, 
March 25 

—" R. Southwark,March 
t 


Hamelin, P. Belmont-place, 
April 8 
Harding, R. Chapel-street and 


New-road, Somers’ Town, 
March 21 
Harling, F. Poitland-street, 


March 18 

Harris, G. W. and Evans, C. 
Southampton, March 2! 

Harrison, H. A. Liverpool, 
April l 

Harrison, J. Kirkby Lonsdale, 
April 15 

Harrison, J. Sandwich, Kent, 


May 

Hartsinck, J. C., Hutchinson, 
J.,and Playfair, W. Corn- 
hill, April 1 

Hatten, R. and Jackson, J. 
sen. Poulton with Fearn- 
bead, Lancashire, April 5 

Hawks, J. Old Jewry, April 15 

Herbert, G. Sibbertoft, North- 
ampton, Aprii 18 

Holah, C. Hastings, March 18 

Holt, H. F. Cannon-row, 
Westminster, April 4 

Hot-on, J. Old City Chambers, 
Apil8 

Howell, 1. Cheltenham, April 8 

Humphreys, J. Harlow, Essex, 
March 21 





Wilson, T. E. Frith-street, Scho, auetioneer ~ 
Wright, W. Oldham, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 


Hunt, T. Heaton Norris, Lan- 
easbire, April .9 

Huntingdon, J. Skinner-st. 
March 25 

Hutchinson, J. Little St. Tho- 
mas Apostle, April 4 

Jackson, J. Dover, April 25 

ar J. Liverpool, March 


Johns, H. I. Devonport, March 

Jones, S$. Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, April 15 

Kilby, J. York, April 10 

Kincaid, J. Spital-square,Nor- 
ton Falgate, April 4 

Kirk, E. Manchester, April 8 

Laing, C, Wapping, April 18 

Lavers, J. Kingsbridge and 
Buacktast, Devon, April 12 

Le Comte, J. R. St. Helen’s- 
place, April 11 

— W. Wood-street, April 

5 


Lucy, J. Y. Paddington-green, 
March 18 

Lush, J. and W. High Hol- 
born, March 18 

Marit, R. Pickering, York- 
shire, April4 

Marshall, J. Gray’s-inn-lane, 
March 14 

Masser, J. York, April 10 

Mayer, E. and Keeling, J. 
Shelton, April 5 

Miles, J. Old-street-road, 
March l4 

— J. Manchester, March 
] 

Morland, H. Dean-strect, So- 


ho, April 8 

Morley, D. Cockspur-street, 
April 1 

Morris, D. Robinson, F. 


and Watson, E. Liverpool, 
April6 

Munk, E. aud Hodgskin, J. 
Maidstone, April I 

Newell, R. Hereford, March 


% 

Nicklin, E. Hulme, Lanca- 
shire, April 4 

Norton, D. S. Uxbridge, 
March 11 

Paine, T. Coventry, March 25 

Parminter, G. Earl-street, 
Blackfriars, April 15 

Penaluna, W. Helston, April 


13 

Penfold, E.. W. M. and 
Springett, J. Maidstone, 
April 2 

Periect, G. jun. West Malling, 
Kent, March 28 

Phillips, F. and Cutforth, W. 
Goldsmith-street, April I 

Phillips, M. and H. Devon- 
shire-street, March 28 

Pine, T. and Davis, E. Maid- 
stone, March, 25 

Powell, T. Goodrich, April 10 

— R. Size-lane, Mareh 
2 


Read, J. Gospel Oak, 6tafford, 
April 8 

Richardson, W. Horncastle, 
Lincolnshire, April 6 

Robarts. W. Oswestry, Shrop- 
shire, March 24 

Roberts, W. Oswestry, April 


Roebuck, J. Huddersfield, 
April ] 

Rutter, J. Whitechapel-road, 
April 11 

Ryland, R. and W. Savage 
Gardens, May 19 

Safford, S. Mettingham, Suf- 
folk, April 12 


Sciaccaluga, J. Old Bailey, 


March !8 
Selden, D. and Hynde, W. Li- 
verpool, March 30, Apri. 4 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


A, W. Fenchurch-buildings, 
April 15 

Shuttleworth, A. and Robdin- 
son, G. Lincoln, April 3 

Smith, G. Watling-street, 
April I 

Smih, J. and Unworth, A. 
Manchester, Manchester, 
March 20 

Smyth, H. Piccadilly, March 
18 


Spafford, S.° 
March 25 
Stevens, J. Norwich, April 6 
Stewart, D. and M‘Adam, W. 

Trowbridge, March 21 
Stillborn, J. sen. Bishop Wil- 
ton, York, April 10 
Tonge, G.W.B. E. I. Cham- 
bers, March 18 


Manchester, 
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Tucker, J. H. Jermyn-street, 
March 25 

Walker, F. Ripon, April 11 

Warwick, R. Cumberland, 
Marek 31 

Watkins, R. Mount-street, 
March 25 

Webb, W. Salisbury-street, 
Strand, April 15 

Williams, D. Deptford, April 


I 

Williams, M. Old Bailey, 
March 21 

Wisdom, J. Uckfield, Sussex, 
March 21 

Wollerstan, J. Chichester, 
March 18 

Woods, J. and Williams, H. 
Hastings, March 2) 

Varley, J. Hounsditch, April 2 


Sharp, G. Leeds, March 16 Tuck, E. G. 
Shaw, J. W. and Elmslie, Aprils | 


W. Edmonton, 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


LONDON, MARCH 25, 1826, 


After the 5th of April, the new regu- 
lations on the part of the Fexch govern- 
ment come into operation. They will 
prevent the introduction into France of 
the produce of our colonies in British 
ships, or even French ships, clearing out 
of ports of the British dominions in Eu- 
rope. The products ofother countries of 
Europe cannot be imported into France 
in British vessels, except from the ports 
of the United Kingdom. 

Corron Woor.—The quantity last sold 
consisted of 3,500 bags; particulars as 
follow :—1,200 Surats, in bond; ordinary 
to good, 43d to 54d per lb; 570 Bengals, 
middling to good, 5d to Sid ; 600 Boweds, 
middling to fair, 7}d to 73d ; 850 Pernams, 
middling to good, 104d to 10§4 ; 110 Para, 
fair, 83d—and by public sale, 189 Boweds, 
fair to good, 74d to 7}. 350 bags Pernams 
were sold on Tuesday last, at 103d to 
10gd. and about 500 bags East India 
Cotton at former prices. 

Sucarn.—The Raw Sugar market was 
pretty brisk last week, and sales were 
made at an advance of Ils perewt. Brown 
Jamaica's were sold at 55s to 60s, accord- 


ing to quality; middling Sugars 62s to 
64: ; and good 66s percwt. Seven hhde. 
fine were sold at 73s percwt. On Friday 
the market was less animated, but im- 
porters were firm at the present quota- 
tions. In Refined Sugars the market is 
rather better supplied, but the transac- 
tions are limited. 

Correse.—In the several public sales 
last week (consisting of about 650 casks 
and 450 bags Plantation, 450 begs St. Do- 
mingo, and 350 bags Brazil,) there was 
less animation than had been manifested ; 
and prices of qualities suitable for ship- 
ping declined 23 to 3s per cwt., and 
would probably have fallen more, had 
holders persevered in forcing the market. 
Fine ordinary St. Domingo Coffee was 
sold on Tuesday at 55s, and on Thursday 
not more than 52 was offered. Good 
ordinary, Brazil in a sale on Friday sold 
at 528 to 52s 6d, and damaged Sls to 
5ls 6d per cewt. Grocery qualities main- 
tain their prices ; good ordinary Jamaica 
sold at 563 to 58s; unclean ditto 52s to 
55s; middling, 78s to 81s; middling and 
good middling Berbice, 808 to 908 per 
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cwt. Demerara 73s to 78s; good and 
fine ordinary, 563 to 72s per cwt. 
‘Sprnirs.—The late determination of 
the distillers to reduce the price of Bri- 
tish spirits has materially affected the 
price of Rum, which, with (the extensive 
failure of a most respectable concern in 
‘the wine and spirit trade, has rendered 
the market very depressed, scarcely any 
business doing, and prices declining. 
Rum in bond, imperial gallon—Jamaica, 
14 to 20; O. R. 22a 30; 30 upwards. 
’ Spices.—Pimento is higher, and Pep- 
per more in request; there is a brisk de- 
mand for the French market ; other spices 
wele quiet last week, and the few sales 
effected were at lower prices. ‘The ge- 
nerality of holders continue firm in their 
expectation ef ultimate and considerable 
improvement, consequently any attempt 
to purchase largely would quickly reno- 
vate the aarket. 760 bags Pimento were 
sold last week at 94d to 10d per 1D., and 
97 packages Cloves Aboyna’s at 2s. 3d to 
2s 4d ; Bourbons Is 11d per Ib. 
Tea.—Since the East India Company’s 
last sale, Boheas have advanced 3d to 4d 
on the sale prices; common Congou’s 
also Id to 14d per Ib. higher. 
Topsacco.—About 1000 hhds. Virginia 
Leaf and Stemmed were attempted by 
public sale at Liverpool ten days ago, 
but very few could be cold, although as 
low as 23d to 3d for fair leafy was sub- 
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mitted to (equal here to 3¢ or 33d);.on” 
Tuesday last there appeared rather more 
spirit, and Somewhat better sales were 
effected ; about 600 hhde. are supposed 
to have been sold, this of course causes a 
heavy market here, although the great 
holders seem to be determined to keep 
from offering. Prices perfectly nominal, 

Provisions.—Good Irish Butter is in 
demand, from 76s tu 94s. Bacon has ex- 
perienced an advance of 2s per cwt.— 
Prices 468 to 52s, 

Hemp, Fuax, anp Tattow.—Baltic 
produce duil of sale. Y. C. Tallow is 
selling at 32s per cwt. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


. ©, s. d. 
Wheat - 60 0 | Peas - 39 & 
Rye - 4) 3 Beans - 40 1 
Barley - 37 1 | Oats - 24 7 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 


Amsterdam 12 8} Gibraltar 31 0 
Rotterdam 12 9] Leghorn - 48: 0 
Antwerp 12 9] Genoa - 4330 
Hamburg 37 4; Naples - 39 0 
Paris - 25 40} Lisbon - dO 
Bourdeanx 25 65|/Oporto - [51 0 
Vienna - 1017] Rio Janeiro 453 0 
Madrid 362 0} Dublin - 98 0 
Cadiz - 362 0| Cork - 98 Q 
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PRICES OF SHARES 


At the Office of Wotre, Broruens, Stock and Share Brokers, No. 23, ’Change 


_—— 















Per 
Share. 
Canals, £. 
Ashton and Oldham .......| 200 
Barnsley....se..eeees 270 
Birmingham (1-8th sh. * 320 
Brecknock & Abergav enny 1Go 
Coventry cocccecceeceeess( 100 
Cromford .......e00-0+ a 
CHOVEOR s ccccccocecvcceqce 4 
Der V wwracesecevasesesies —_— 
Dudley ....... eeecccccecs 96 
Ellesmere and Chester ....} 115 
Forth and Clyde ....+-..+. 550 
Glamorganshire ........+. 300 
Grand Junction .cccccccees 261 
Grand Surrey ....sescesess| 50 
Grand Unton.ccccccecccees) B 
Grand Westerni...ccccesese| 12 
GramthaM ccccceccccccsecee, 1B 
Hudderstield ..... ccscoccvceelle & 
Kennet and AVon....ceee+s) 239 
Lancaster ccccccccccce eooel 6 
Leeds and Liv er pool covese, 400 
Leicester scccccccccccscce 400 
Leicester and Northampton) 94 
Loughborough ........+.+. 4300 
Merscy and Irwell ........} 1000 
Monmouthshire ...... 210 
North Walshamand Dilham 25 
TIGGER cocctocseccoceoseesee 360 
Oxford eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeere 700 
Peak Forest ...eseee.seees| 140 
Regent’s..cc.ccoscccsevess| 43 
Rochdale ee@eeeeeeet eevee 98 
Shrewsbury ...cceccscsees 210 
Stafford and Worcester...,.| 800 
Stourbridge Seeereeeeeeeee 320 
Stratford on Avon ........ 40 
Stroudwater .....cc..seee) 520 
DGG... -Abaetddtenas 975 
Severn and Wye .......25.| 40 
Thames and Medway......| 14 
Thames and Severn, Red..} 3% 


Ditto, Black ..ccscseceeess 
Trentand Mersey ........ 
‘Warwick and Birmingham 
Warwick and Napton...... 
Wilts and Berks........+. 


Worcester & Birmingham 50 
Docks. 
St. Katherine's .....<cceses 
London eereeeeee (Stock). . 863 
West India ......(Stock)..| 185 
East India eceeee(Stock).. =» 
Commercial......(Stock)..| 67 
Bristol... eeeeeaee eee eee eae 109 
Bridges. 
Southwark ....cccccecces: 7 
Ditto New 74 per cent. ....| 50 
Vauxhall eereeeeeraseeeee 273 
Waterloo ....... atcons 8 
Ditto Annuities of 8 eeeal, 4 
Ditto Annuities of £7 .....| 36 
Railways. 
Manchester and Liverpool 
W ater-works, 
East London...cccccccseee| 115 
Grand Junction ........+.| 754 
A ey Per 37 
Manchester and SalHford....| 40 
South London ..... Jiev co 
West Middlesex ....seee+-| 65 





Div. per 


18 dis 


Alley, Cornhill. 


MARCH 20, 1826. 





inn, 
4. a @ 
a Instirances. 
14 Alliance ...,seseccces: ecce 
12-10 MOR cocccdccectcoeddébecs 
9 PN scwee cccccccebences 
44 and bs.||County Fire ....... @ este 
20 Eagle ....... Sccccecccsece 
_  sskecace eeteeoose ~ e 
9 10 DGGE scoceuvcceoscbese 
4 Hope ..... Covceccccccs ees 
3.15 imperial Fire ........ bed 
20 Dene LAbe .dccccccceseses . 
13 12 Si\Law Life .. ....... acabee 
10 & 3 bs./|Norwich Union .......... 
2 BOG EATS ccossscvssdeasee 
—_ Royal Exchange (Stoc k). 
_ Mines. 
9 Anglo Mexican... ........ 
l PED iacsctccts acawaus 
l Brazilian (iss, at 5 pm).... 
1 10 EE. caceusneannde 
16  -ceeneasoxvescseeass 
16 (Colombian (iss. at 5 pm).. 
4 iGene PRR cus adees aeddvsenes 
200 Hibernian Laweceeneeatuade 
35 Pasco Peruvian ..f......+. 
10 Ti tine peeetsensaane 
—_ Real Del Monte .......... 
15 Rio de la Plata............ 
32 & bs./|Tlalpoxahua ........eeec0e 
5 \United Mexican ...... cece 
— Ditto New .. ......0. cece 
4 Ww eleh Iron and Coal ...... 
9 10 Gas Lights. 
40 ‘Westminster Chartered.... 
17 i Oe ccoscsndsiedinas 
1 ICity eccccccccccccccccecece 
. 10 Ditto New. .c0.scccieocces 
1 [Emperial..secesccacccesens 
2 3 Phoenix .. 


General United ......... ea 

















l 10 British eee ee eeaeeeaeeenaeet ene 
1 Bath eeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeet tae 
75 & bon) |Birmingham........+++e8. 
ll Birmingham and Stafford,. 
ll Brighten ..cccccccccccess 
a= Bristol eee eet eee 

1 10 Derb eeeeeeeree eeeeee 
isle of Thanet .......se00. 

4 p ct. ||Lewes.... 


4 10 do Liverpool eee 








10 do! Maidstone ..... bed veld er 
8 GOT NNR isk oda ckbe cncedar 
34 do/}|Ratcliff ......... beriieeeas 
210 ae er eee 
Miscellaneous. 
—_ Australian (Agricultural),. 
110 Auction Mart .......... ‘i 
1 5 |/Annuity, British .......... 
=~ ||Bank, Irish Provincial . 
1 6 4iCanada........ccc- eevccée 
1 2 2)|Carnatic Stock, Ist class .. 


London Com. Sale Rooms 
Mar ate Picr OCC ee eeee 
Pearl, Colomb. (iss. at 10 p) 
and Coral. ..ccccces 
Revers. Interest Society . 
Salt, British Rock & Patent 
team, General ..,. . ... 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS. 
From the 25th of February, to the 25th of March, 19826. 


Bavk /|3 Pr. C.j/3 Pr. C13) Pr. C. me PY, C.l ape. Long India | India Ex. 




















: Consols 
Stock. | Red. } Cone. Con. ‘| Annuities, | Stock. | Bds. | Bills. |for acct 
1818 
_-——— ' nea aae ns 
77 G 1 19% 3 227 8 |7 10 disitd 1 pi76§ 7 
} “5 1 7716 “s 6 disi2d 1 p|76 ‘¢ 
78 \85 Sp j19 225 6 8 5 disi2d 2 pj76: 7 
78 (85 54 |19 2254 7 | 3 S5disip2p |76) 7 
199 20151764 i, & {84 ait 5 226. 7 | 45 disip3 p |754 6 
75% 6} |343 4 5 2 disip 2 p {753 64 
21 disip2 p {76% 7 
3 1 dis|p 2 p {76 
8 |86 5 5 3 1 disip 2p |76 é 
84 /86 2d par|4 2 p {774 8 
82 (86) } 12p ae 8 
6 2 dis pj: 2p |78 
8 6 par 1 pil3p |77§ 8 
6 1 2 pm/24 p j78 
5 1 2 pm|3 6 p |77 
5 23 pmi46 p {7/7 
6 23 pmi46 p |77% 8 
23 pm46 p}-78 8 
§ 6 34 pmii 6 p 1773 8} 
34 pmii6 p 773 ¢ 
34 pmi45i p l77e , 
S 6 3 5 pmi3 6 p ce si 
\ é 13 pm!24 p {773 8% 
8 35 p 7h 8 





James WETENHALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of February to the 19th of March, 1826, 
By William Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn. 
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41 Rain |Rain |Fine 

40 Fair 

35 Fine |Rain 

4) Fair 

° Fair |Fine {Fine 
5614 ; 
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29 
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The quantity of Rain fallen in the month of February was | inch and 
34-100ths. : 


rT 
Shackell, Arrowgmith, and Hodges, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street. 








